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St. Olaf Singers 


Superlatives were in order wherever the 
sixty St. Olaf (Minnesota) choristers went on 
their trip just completed through the East. 
Led by Dr. F. Melius Christensen, St. Olaf 
student choirs have gone as far as Norway, 
gaining a popular prominence for the little 
Northwestern college equal to that attained 
by some institutions for educational pre-emi- 
nence—or athletic victory. 


Dropping the ‘“‘Literary”’ 


“From a recent exchange we learned,” re- 
ports the Mac Weekly, Macalester Col- 
lege, Minnesota, “that the literary societies 
of Carleton College have dropped the word 
‘literary’ from the names of their organiza- 
tions. The only conclusion we can gather 
from this is that the nature of their societies 
has degenerated in a manner somewhat similar 
to our own.” The progress from literary to 
social societies is due, the Weekly guesses, 
to the lack of any other medium for social 
life. 


Realism Hits Oregon 


Realism has hit Oregon. “The playwriting 
class is experimenting these days with Oregon 
material, bits of everyday life about them, 
instead of scouring the four corners of the 
earth for themes,” reports Mrs. Alice H. 
Ernst, assistant professor of English at the 
University of Oregon. “Quite as often the 
dramatic and the significant reside in the 
common life of plain men and women of any 
section, instead of in the supposed glamor of 
the ‘noble’ or elevated persons....The class 
is pioneering by attempting to seize and inter- 
pret truly and simply, the life of the section 
about them.” 


New York, Wednesday, March 2, 1927. 


Price § Cents. 


Military Drill Spurned 


Students at Untversity of Minnesota Are Expelled For Refusing to Drill 


Once more opposition to military drill comes 
to the fore in student news. Thirty-eight 
students at the University of Minnesota were 
expelled from that institution for evading 
drill. Although twenty-two have been since 
reinstated for various reasons, opponents of 
compulsory drill are raising the question as 
to whether the university has the right to ex- 
pel students who are delinquent in drill. 


Martial Law? 

Championing the expelled students, The 
Midwest Student, a sectional intercol- 
legiate monthly, comes out with an editorial 
headed “Is Minnesota Under Martial Law?” 
Two questions are asked the administration, 
which, it is said “for too Jong has been im- 
mune from criticism on this campus”: (1) 
Does the Administration sincerely believe that 
it has the authority to expel students from a 
state university when they refuse to submit 
to compulsory military training in time of 
peace? (2) If the Administration believes it 
does have such power, does it believe that it 
is entitled to exercise that power in order to 
enforce the dictates of a single extra-academic 
department? In other words, is the military 
department specially privileged on this cam- 
pus, or is it not? 


“Brazen Arrogance” 

“Tt is time for students, faculty and citizens 
of the state not only to protest but to take 
action against the stupendously brazen arro- 
gance of those administrative officials who 
place military training above all else in the 
University,” said the Midwest Student. 


Prep School Student Displays Leadership 


To an eighteen year old student is given 
the credit for healing the serious rupture be- 
tween the school head and the trustees of 
Lawrenceville College for Boys, New Jersey. 

The boy’s name is Joseph S. Esty. He is 
head of the student government and when 
the sudden news came that Dr. Abbott was 
about to resign he acted with skill and ex- 
pertness to avert the breach. 

There is as yet no adequate explanation 
of the break. Following the death of three 
students during a pneumonia epidemic it was 
rumored that the trustees refused President 
Abbott’s recommendation to change the med- 
ical board of the school. This is the probable 
cause of the offered resignation. 

When the rumor reached the student body 
Joseph Esty moved swiftly. He called a meet- 
ing of the 500 students. Wholesale threats 
of resignation would not deter the trustees 
from accepting the resignation, he cautioned. 
He appointed a committee to help him with 
his plans. 

This was on Monday. Friday the trustees 
were to meet. Each day the students met, 
voted confidence in their committee and pledg- 
ed silence. 


Meanwhile the committee got busy. Each 
house sent petitions to the trustees that Dr. 
Abbott’s resignation be rejected. Alumni who 
had been hurriedly notified of the danger, sent 
in telegrams. 


All was done in the utmost secrecy. Each 
student and each master was pledged to sil- 
ence. All reporters were sent away without 
stories. Even on the day of the trustees’ 
meeting no demonstration was permitted. “In 
view of existing conditions,” Esty said in a 
chapel speech, “I urge that we let our actions 
and feelings remain as normal as though noth- 
ing were happening out of the ordinary”. 

An accord was reached at the trustees’ meet- 
ing and the resignation was withdrawn. No 
details were given to the press, even at this 
time. “A student,” said the Rey. Dr. John 
Dixon, chairman of the board of trustees, 
“made a statement to the board in behalf of 
the student body. Beyond that there is noth- 
ing to say.” The student, of course, was Joseph 
Esty. 


Among the boys and masters, the feeling 
is strong that the breach was healed by the 
latter’s action. 


“It is impossible to maintain a healthy morale 
among faculty and students where the mili- 
tary department has such an influence with 
the office of the Dean of Student Affairs that 
drill must be given precedence over all else 
in the program of every first and second year 
male student. Other courses must be postponed 
or dropped entirely to make room for the drill 
hour; and if the student, recognizing the lack 
of harmony between his serious purpose in 
college and the idiotic purposeless farce that 
he is forced to undergo under the guise of 
military training, chooses to spend his time 
acquiring an education, he is summarily dis- 
missed from the University by the Dean of 
Student Affairs. Upon what authority he does 
this we do not know; certainly he has not 
much faith in the enlightened public opinion 
of the state for his ultimate sanction.” 


Until now, the Midwest Student 
says, there has been no reason for proceeding 
against the military men. “Their doings have 
been so silly as to inspire amusement, often 
uproarious. Perhaps one student in a hun- 
dred is taken in by their moronic lectures. 
work only for the money that is in it, and 
The advanced drill students frankly take their 
laugh with the rest of the University at their 
superiors. The reason why student sentiment 
subsided so quickly after the first campaign 
against compulsory drill was that it was felt 
that drill, while an inordinate waste of time 
was not necessarily vicious, any more than 
a moron is necessarily vicious. 


“But just as even morons have to be kept 
in their place, so with military drill. When 
the drill department resorts to force, which 
is the only morality it knows, in order to 
foist its so-called training upon everyone who 
wants to take advantage of the educational 
facilities which the taxpayers’ money is pro- 
viding, it is time for the victims to rise in 
protest. The citiens of the State have already 
organized to fight the condition. The mili- 
tary department realies its strength and its 
weakness, and keeps out of all arguments. 
There are no arguments. There is not one 
intelligent apologist of compulsory drill. Let 
the victims answer force with force; how 
could the administration continue its policy of 
expulsion if all the basic drill students called 
its bluff? Bismarck has said that it is the 
duty of the political to keep the military in its 
proper place. Certainly no situation ever called 
more urgently for action.” 


Instead of open defiance, students are using 
devious methods for escaping the compulsion 
to drill, as was recently revealed at the Uni- 
versity. It has been discovered that stadents 
hide their rifles which are the only means of 
checking attendance. A group of students 
suspected of this ruse are now under close 
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Next Week 


Some of the articles which will appear 
in the March Magaine next week are: 
Gringo and Greaser, by Hubert Herring, 
and The Brown Christ, by a college stu- 
dent—two studies of Central America; 
the second instalment of History, as 
Meaning to the Meaningless, an epitome 
of Theodor Lessing’s great book which is 
not available in translation; Plato’s Ban- 
quet, an editorial; The Importance of 
Dido, by Alexander Harvy. 


Attention Michigan 


HE University of Michigan is to be con- 

gratulated for its fairminded reservation 
attached to its permission for Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy, a pacifist Y. M. C. A. worker and a well- 
known publicist, to address students at Ann 
Arbor. Now, Mr. Eddy, besides being a paci- 
fist, returned from a recent visit to’ Soviet 
Russia with unbounded enthusiasm for the 
social experiment going on there, although he 
disapproves its lack of religion. Because of 
Mr. Eddy’s point of view the University stipu- 
lates that a member of the faculty be present 
at his meetings to point out to students the 
fact that there is ‘“‘another side” to the visitor’s 
arguments. 

Not only will this arrangement satisfy those 
influential people who think that the Uni- 
versity should shield the student from Mr. 
Eddy’s point of view by keeping him ignorant 
of its existence, but it is eminently sound peda- 
gogy. Nothing will rouse dormant minds so 
much as a clash of opinion. Nothing will in- 
sure well-propped foundations underneath the 
opinions of students so much as the presenta- 
tion of opposite points of views. Too often 
students form their opinions from inadequate 
evidence. 

Of course supersensitive students will say, 
“it is an insult to our intelligence to detail a 
professor to follow us with the constant ad- 
monition that there is ‘another side’”. They 
will say that this constant supervision implies 
lack of balance and suspension of judgment on 
their part, a lack which their classroom work 
should have supplied. They will even intimate 
that there is some deep-seated flaw in college 
education if they can’t be trusted out of the 
sight of a professor. 

To forestall such criticism, The New Stu- 
dent has a suggestion for these university 
authorities who have shown such commendable 
zeal for getting all sides presented. We sug- 
gest that the University of Michigan appoint 
the following men, (suggested by Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes in another relation) to 
the faculty in order that the balance of “both 
sides” be kept even during the whole year 
rather than just for a night: 

Professor of Economics Scott Nearing 
Professor of Comparative Literature 
Upton Sinclair 


Professor of Public Administration 
W. Z. Foster 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
William Haywood 
Head, Dept. of Biblical Literature 
William Montgomery Brown 
Professor of Philosophy Max Eastman 
Professor of Sociology .......... Floyd Dell 
Personnel Department ........ Fannie Hurst 
Dean of Men Judge Ben Lindsey 
Of course these men may not be immediately 
available. In such a case, The New S\tlu- 
dent is able to suggest several substitutes 
for each professorship. 


Save the Surface—Save All 
(From the Midwest Student) 


Kenneth Lindsay could not give a Uni- 
versity lecture because of his connection with 
that association of college professors and stu- 
dents, the League for Industrial Democracy. 
Yet the lecture that he did give was much 
more mild than most of what is taught at the 
University. 

One professor claims to have views which 
coincide with those of Scott Nearing, but that 
he is able to put them across because he 
cloaks them, whereas Doctor Nearing speaks 
out uncompromisingly what he thinks. 

Mr. Lindsay says that we have socialism 
to a very great extent in this country, only 
we call it by different names. More Code 
of “Face”. Our child labor legislation is 
socialistic. So is our system ofeducation. Much 
of our charity work is also—hospitals, poor 
farms, etc. And the McNary Haugen bill is 
very socialistic. They have to be called by 
different names because of our Code of “Face”. 

Doctor Peter Warbase tells the story of how 
he was expelled from a learned society for 
writing an article on medicine under social- 
ism, under syndicalism, and so forth. The 
same article, with the terms changed was in- 
corporated into a book which the men who 
expelled him spent thousands of dollars in 
buying. 

One can do almost anything one likes if he 
bows to the Code of “Face”, but does it not 
seem too bad that one of the most prominent 
of the younger members of England’s second 
greatest political party should be refused rec- 
ognition because of this code? 
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NO Moralizing Needed 


When one lets his imagination loose 
on the next war, it is only fair to inform 
the people who will pay for that war that 
they are in for unlimited destruction of 
life and property. What they will get 
out of it could be put on the face of a 
dime piece. The next war will be a war 
not on soldiers but on citizens, popula- 
tions, and open towns. The ones who 
will undergo the greatest suffering will 
be the civilians, the tax payers. They will 
sit among the smoking ruins and say, 
“What did I get out of this?” 


It is the duty of enlightened people to 
ge ttogether and to convey this impres- 
sion to the laity. This enlightenment 
will not be stimulated by moralizing — 
one is always suspected when one moral- 
izes. The question is simply how can the 
world be brought to realize that it is 
ridiculous to spend millions in raising 
huge armies and powerful navies simply 
for the purpose of achieving ruin at 
home.—Cornell Sun. 


WINDMILL 


Jacques LeQuerck, a teacher at Columbia 
University, is responsible for the following 
inerciless portrait of a college president. The 
poem appears in “A Sorbonne of the Hinter- 
land,” published by the Dial Press of New 
York. 


Chief 


Our President can reconcile 
Republican and Democrat, 

Flashing a Modernistic smile, 
He doffs a Fundamental hat. 


Should war break out and last a year 
In Higher Service swiftly pressed, 
He has become a Brigadier, 
With foreign ribbons on his chest. 


But he returns to us: To Prove 
Professors are not underpaid, 

A man and wife can live on Love 
And fifteen-hundred undismayed; 


To build a million-dollar field 

Where sixty-thousand oaves observe 
Two score paid-gladiators wield 

Balls in a geometric curve; 


To help trustees administer 
Problems of Import; to expel 

The Radical. that sinister 
Ghoul from a Bolsheviki hell; 


To run for Senator next fall, 

With might and main and dollar— 
Our President is almost all 

Except a scholar. . . .) 


Aristophenes in Modern Clothes 


At McGill University, Professor W. D. 
Woodhead sat. back in his chair and indulged 
in day-dreams to the delight of an afternoon 
class on “The Greek Drama”: 

“If only we had an Aristophanes with us 
now! What a comedy he could have made 
cut of Dayton with a chorus consisting 
partly of apes and partly of angels, or again 
of prohibition in America, with a chorus con- 
sisting partly of accomplished Bootleggers and 
partly of Puritan Pilgrim Fathers!” exclaimed 
Dr. Woodhead in the course of his lecture on 
“The Greek Drama.” 

“Imagine Falstaff and William Jennings 
Bryan playing the leading roles and the Wet 
and Dry Arguments debating for the soul of 
the colleze student. Or the modern interpreter 
of the Bible with his insistence that whenever 
the word ‘wine,’ appears it should be trans- 
lated ‘raisin-cake.’ 

“What! Wine 
that’s a libel: 

“You’re making a ghastly mistake: 

“For the word rendered wine in the writings 
divine, 

“Means nothing but raisin-cake. 


in the Bible! My friend, 


,” 


Prof—“Can you give me the derivation of 
Auditorium?” 
Pupil—“From Audio, to hear; and Taurus, 
ball; a place where—” 
Prof.—“That will do, that will do.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


LETTER BOX 


English Youth Leader Arrives 


Sirs: Many students of the New York 
Universities will be interested in the forth- 
coming visit to this country of Mr. Harold F. 
Bing, leader of the British Federation of 
Youth, and in his first public address in this 
city at the Community Church, Park Avenue 
and 34th Street, on Tuesday, March Ist, 8 
p. m., on “The Challenge of Youth to the 
World Today.” 

Mr. Bing, himself a young man, is one of 
the outstanding youth leaders of the world. 
An honor graduate of London University, he 
lias a vital interest in contemporary social 
problems and in the cause of peace. His per- 
sonal knowledge of youth movements includes 
workers in France, Belgium, Germany, Hol- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Of the importance of organized youth today, 
I need not speak. It is in many ways the 
hope of our stricken world. Its challenge to 
all young men and women, especially to stu- 
dents is manifest. Yours, etc. John Haynes 
Holmes. 


Education from Without 


Sirs: These are extracts from printed 
directions handed out to students who take 
certain history courses here: 


“The lectures are organized by chapters, 
sections, and sub-heads,—numbered and let- 
tered. 

“The object in view is that every student 
shall have at the end of the course a fairly 
complete outline of the subject in his note- 
book This matter should he well organized 
and permanently accessible, as in a printed 
book 

“Number the pages of your notebook on each 
side of page beginning with page 1 on the 
right-hand page, as in a printed book Begin 
each chapter on a new right-hand page. Page 
numbers should appear in corners of pages, 
and should carry through consecutively from 
page 1 to end of appendix Hence do not num- 
ber pages of appendix until end of course 

“Title-page: At the end of the course pre- 
pare a title-page in standard form The names 
of instructor and student should appear as 
joint authors. 

“Table of Contents: Prepare this also in 
standard form, with titles of each chapter, and 
page references; also title of library topics, 
in appendix. 

“Notebooks will be graded at the end of the 
semester and will count largely toward the 
class grade.” 

We question whether this method of or- 
ganizine material is of very much value in 
3—The New Student 
helping the student get a deeper knowledge 
of this subject. It is education from without, 
not from within. 

We hope you can find space for this in your 
columns. Yours, etc. Several contributors. 


MISCELLANY 


What's Wrong With Colleges 
(A Symposium) 
1—From a college paper: “The American 
college is the ideal training place for young 
Americans.” 


Thus Benny Leonard, retired lightweight 
champion of the world, in an interview back- 
stage of a downtown theatre Monday, defend- 
ing the American college against the recent 
attack by Sir Harry Lauder. Lauder claimed 
two weeks ago, through the Weekly, that 
the “American college student is allowed too 
much rope.” 


2.—What we may expect: In an interview 
with the newspaper reporters Peaches (Hee- 
nan) Browning indignantly denied the recent 
statement of Aimee Semple McPherson that 
higher education in America has gone to the 
dogs. In her statement she quoted Gene Tun- 
ney’s declaration that he has met no finer 
examples of upright young manhood than the 
graduates of American colleges. This state- 
ment of Mr. Tunney’s issued last March, was 
the occasion for a violent controversy that has 
split boxing circles into two hastile camps. 
Other prominent personages drawn into the 
controyersy were Gloria Swanson, Will Hayes, 
Henry Ford and Ivy Lee. 


R. O. T. C. 
Military Drill Spurned 


(Continued from Page 1) 


observation, according to Major Bernard Lentz, 
R.O.T.C. Commandant. “Dishonesty of any 
kind will not be tolerated by the Military De- 
partment.” he warns. “Serious punishment 
will be meted out to the offenders as a warn- 


_ing to the new men taking military drill.” 


Last year a student was forced to cancel his 
registration because of similar attempts. 


Elsewhere 


Meanwhile strenuous skirmishes in the bat- 
tle against compulsory military training are 
on in Nebraska, Illinois and Ohio. 


Student executives from colleges of the 
Middle West meeting for the annual Midwest 
conference at the University of Illinois went 
on record as opposed to pacifistic movements 
and to all organizations which tend to destroy 
the present system of national defense. They 
also “heartily endorsed” the National Defense 
Act and put themselves on record as favoring 
R.O.T.C. training. The resolution passed by a 
bare majority provoked heated discussion and 
a storm of opposition. University of Illinois 
delegates along with those of several other 
schools refused to vote because they thought 
the resolution had no place in the program 
of the conference. 


Gagged 


In Columbus, Ohio, the question has arisen 
as to whether a R.O.T.C. officer may criticize 
his organization. The military men of Ohio 
State University are demanding the expulsion 
of Captain Donald Timmerman, R.O.T.C. chap- 
lain, for venting his disapproval of compulsory 
military training in a speech before the Op- 
tional Military Drill League (New Stu- 
dent, January 26). 


Following the speech several members of 
Seabbard and Blade, honorary military fra- 
ternity, are said to have remonstrated with 
him. According to the Ohio State Lantern, 
Captain Timmerman enlarged upon his rea- 
sons, saying, “The government prefers men 
with no military training,” and “My only rea- 
son for being in the R.O.T.C. is so that in case 


of another war I can keep the boys clean.” 
He also called military drill “un-American.” 
Consequently both the University Military De- 
partment and the Scabbard and Blade asked 
for Captain Timmerman’s discharge for “the 
good of the service.” Captain A. M. Shipp, 
Commandant of the Department of Military 
Science, in a letter to the acting commanding 
general of the Fifth Corps Area at Fort Hayes, 
said, “In my opinion Chaplain Timmerman has 
no place in the reserves and I recommend his 
discharge for the good of the service.” By 
Edward C. Sawyer, Captain of Scabbard and 
Blade, Timmerman was characterized as being 
“traitorous to Scabbard and Blade, disrespect- 
ful to our country and wholly unfitting as a 
member of the Officers Reserve Corps.” 


Anti-Drill Legislation 


A bill to do away with compulsory drill has 
been introduced into the House of the Nebras- 
ka legislature. The Board of Regents and 
Administration of the University are opposed 
to the art. According to Captain A. D. 
Foster of the military department under the 
provision of this act there would not be 
enough students in the basic courses (which 
are compulsory) for the advanced students 
to practice on. 
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Explaining the Kuomintang 


Editor’s Note—“Why are the Chinese fight- 
ing among themselves?” is a question Amer- 
ican students always ask. The following 
article tells authoritatively the story of one 
of the major parties in China, the Kuoming- 
tang, known also as the Nationalist or Na- 
tional Peoples’ Party or Cantonese. 

It is the second of a series prepared by a 
Committee of Chinese Students of New York 
City in a direct appeal to the American col- 
leges for a sympathetic understanding of the 
Chinese viewpoint. The first article appeared 
in the New Student last month. The 
Peking government, the second major party 
in China, will be the subject of the next ar- 
ticle. 


ROM a tiny secret society, founded by Sun 

Yat Sen, the Chinese George Washington, 
in the days when South China was fighting 
to overthrow the corrupt Manchu dynasty and 
establish a Republic (ce. 1911), Kuomintang, 
the Nationalist party, has grown in size and 
strength until its influence now extends over 
half of China. Its army of approximately 
800,000 men under General Chiang Kai-shih 
Gincorrectly called Chang kai-shek in the news 
dispatches) is at present battling with Chang 
Tso-lin and his allies, whose forces number 
around 900,000, for the rich Yangtze valley, 
the industrial, commercial and agricultural 
region midway between Canton, from which 
the Nationalists started their drive in 1926 
and Peking, the capital of the opposing North- 
ern forces. 


Is Only Party 
Bound by Principles 


The Nationalist Party (Kuomintang) is the 
only party in China which is grouped together 
in support of a set of principles, a platform. 
Other parties are held together solely by al- 
legiance to a military leader. 

“International equality, political equality 
and economic equality’ — these are the prin- 
ciples for which the Nationalists are righting. 
Popularly heralded as the “Three Peoples’ 
Principles” of Sun Yat Sen they have formed 
the basis for all the reforms undertaken by 
the Nationalists in South China. 

In seeking “International Equality” the Na- 
tionalists are striving to regain those of 
China’s sovereign rights which she has lost 
under the unequal treaties, that China may 
take her rightful place as a sovereign nation 
among the other nations of the world, an equal 
among equals. 

The Nationalists also favor “Political Equal- 
ity” and throughout the territory which they 
control they have established the direct elec- 
tion of government officials and have granted 
the franchise to both men and women on a 
popular basis. 

A direct tax on land, the development of 
natural resources by the government and goy- 
ernmental ownership of public utilities—these 
are the chief reforms which Dr. Sun includes 
under the third principle, “Economic Equal- 
ity”. 


Not “Red” 


While decidedly anxious to better the con- 
ditions of the laboring class, the Nationalist 
Party is far from deserving the epithet “Red” 
so often applied to it. The labor movement 
is entirely divorced from the political move- 
ment; the “dictatorship of the proletariat” is 


utterly alien to the “Three Peoples’ Princip- 
les”. 

Above all Kuomintang is anxious to raise 
the standard of living of the masses of Chi- 
nese toilers. This is a matter of immense 
importance to the West as well, for as China 
becomes industrially developed she will be 
able to undersell the West unless in the mean- 
time the Nationalist Party succeeds in bring- 
ing laboring conditions somewhere near the 
level attained in the West. 

“Bolsheviks Dominate the Cantonese” — 
such is the charge on the Nationalists’ ene- 
mies both in North China and among the 
foreigners. It was only after their disap- 
pointment at the Peace Conference’s handling 
of the Shantung question and the non-ratifi- 
cation of the Washington Agreements and 
after the refusal of Westerners to accept 
the proffered posts that the “Cantonese” (Na- 
tionalists), accepted the services of Russian 
advisers. Sun Yat Sen, too, was a great ad- 
mirer of some features of the Russian frame- 
work of government, such as, for instance, 
the use of a central executive committee in 
place of a single executive. Consequently 
Kuomintang is organized much along Rus- 
sian lines. 

Certainly, however, anyone not willfully 
blind can recognize the difference between 
“advisers and governmental framework” and 
“principles and policies”. Certainly no one 
acquainted with the facts could call the “Three 
Peoples’ Principles” Bolshevistic. 

When student demonstrations compelled the 
treacherous Peking Government of 1919 to re- 
fuse to sign the Versailles Treaty, and when 
students elsewhere in the country began to 


take an active part in China’s attempt to re- 
gain her sovereignty, Kuomintang (Nation- 
alist) leaders began to devote more and more 
energy to enlisting student support. 

Today students are busy addressing hun- 
dreds of meetings, editing and managing pub- 
lications, organizing new branches of the 
party, educating the masses in the funda- 
mentals of self-government, directing wom- 
en’s movements, preaching various social re- 
forms—shouldering, in fact, the responsibility 
for the propaganda work of the Nationalist 
Party. 


Our Foreign Policy Hit 


Meanwhile, students in American colleges 
are not inactive in the face of America’s 
foreign policy both in Nicaragua and China. 

Chinese students from seven Ohio colleges 
met at Ohio State University and issued a 
manifesto addressed to President Coolidge, 
Secretary of State Kellogg and Senator Borah, 
asking that the Cantonese Government of 
China be recognized. In a general discussion 
it was decided to issue another manifesto 
emphasizing three -concessions as necessary 
to China: First, tariff autonomy; second, relin- 
quishment of extraterritorial rights; third, 
abolishment of foreign concessions. 

The faculty of Wittenberg College, Ohio, has 
sent a resolution to President Coolidge protest- 
ing against the Administration’s Nicaraguan 
policy. Y. W. C. A. students on the campus 
are preparing to study the Central American 
situation. 

At Seattle, Washington, representatives of 
China, Japan, Korea, India and the Philippines 
in various colleges throughout the state met 
for a Pan-Pacific student conference. 


Footnotes On Student Governnent 


Pennsylvania politics are innocent and child- 
ish in comparison with the Machiavellian in- 
trigues of the dormitory Tweeds and campus 
Aaron Burrs at the University of North Caro- 
lina, if revelations printed in The Tar Heel 
are to be credited. “Confessions of complicity 
in campus frame-ups, admittance that political 
organizations or ‘machines’ have dominated the 
annual elections here,” reports this student 
publication, “and citations of bartering in votes 
by fraternities and other organizations featur- 
ed the meeting of the Freshmen Discussion 
Group”. 

One student Senator, Dave Carroll, proposed 
an open and above-board two-party system to 
replace the secret bickerings and deals of the 
various groups. 


In a letter to the OhioState Lantern, 


T. H. Revere, an alumnus, points out some neg- © 


lected aspects of student government. The oc- 
casion is a “published plan” whereby the 
“moth-eaten, patched and ragged council is to 
be discarded” and a “lovely new cloak, the 
Senate, is to be worn”. 


The fallacy, Mr. Revere asserts “is the entire 
idea of student government”. “....there is 
no such thing as student self-government. 


“| ...We know, from boring hours in Boost 
Ohio meetings, how little the student members 
of even that progressive and prosperous or- 
ganization have to say in the formation of its 
policies. We know, that a few members of 
the faculty and of the unofficial family of 
the University control the students’ actions, 


even to saying when they shall hold their 
‘spontaneous’ rallies.” 


Who are these unofficial officers? Mr. Re- 
vere, who was formerly an editor of the Lan- 
tern, proceeds to name the guilty men: 


“ ...there is the genial Professor Tuttle. 
I will stack his influence against the combined 
power of all the Boost Ohio Committees, Stu- 
dent Councils, Student Senates, Committees of 
Eighty-eight, Forty-four, or What-have-you, 
Interfraternity Councils, Bucket und Dippers, 
Sphinx, Mortar Boards and Varsity O’s that 
Ohio State has, ever has had, or ever will have. 
And this is not comment upon Professor Tut- 
tle’s sincerity, clear-sightedness, or justice. 

“As I remember, there is a Committee on 
Student Affairs, student members of which are 
carefully hand-picked. Go to this committee 
if you would learn who runs the campus, Or 
go to the unapproachable Miss Cockins, whose 
dictates make even the huskiest Scarlet Mask 
chorine tremble for his eligibility. Or go to 
the Dean of Women and her satellites in Pom- — 
crene Hall and ask who controls the hours 
and minutes of the women students. 


“Who tells the student what he may not say 
in the editorial columns of campus publica- 
tions? Ask Professor French. 

“Who guides the athletes through the maze 
of intellectuality which is college? Ask the 
bluff and good-natured spokesman for the ath- 
letic department, George M. (you call him 
Red) Trautman. 

“Who tells the student what he may read? 
Ask the Librarian to let you see her private 
book shelves. Ask her who orders the books.” 
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Plato’s Banquet, Today 


(EDITORIAL) 


In his handsomest book for young men, which hap- 
pier days called The Banquet, but which is now is dryly 
known as the Symposium, Plato records (as you 
know) the instruction given to Socrates by the marvel- 
lous wise woman Diotima, on the nature and purposes 
of Eros, or Love. What follows is torn out from that 
superb conversation* : 

“Love then, in fine, said she, is the desire of having 
good in perpetual possession.—Most true, said I; in 
every tittle you are right.—Since, then, said she, this 
general desire is found always to subsist and to operate 
in all, can you tell me in what particular way it oper- 
ates on those who are commonly said to be in love? 
What the aim is of such lovers, and what the work or 
effect of this kind of love?—Were I able to tell you, 
O Diotima, replied I, I should not have been so full of 
admiration at your wisdom, nor should I have applied 
myself to you to be taught these very things, if I 
already knew them.—Well, said she, I will teach you 
then. The aim of these lovers, and the work of this 
love, is to generate upon the beautiful as well in a 
mental way as in that which is corporeal.—Your 
words, said I, have need of some diviner to interpret 
them: I confess I do not apprehend their meaning.— 
I will express myself, then, said she, in plainer lan- 
guage. All of the human race, O Socrates, are full of 
the seeds of generation, both in their bodies and in 
their minds: and when they arrive at maturity of age, 
they naturally long to generate. But generate they 
cannot upon the ugly or uncomely, and only upon the 
fair and the agreeable. For the work of generation is 
carried on, you know, by means of the natural com- 
merce between the sexes; and this is a work above 
human art, it is divine. For to conceive and to im- 
pregnate is to immortalize the kind: it is producing im- 
mortality out of an animal which is mortal. In each 
of the sexes, therefore, is some immortal and divine 
principle, the cause of conception in the one, and of im- 
pregnation in the other. But in neither of them can 
the principle operate effectively, unless the subject 
upon which it operates be suitable to it and correspond- 
ing. Now deformity and ugliness but ill suit with 
aught which is divine. Beauty alone agrees with it 
and corresponds. For Beauty is that celestial in- 
fluence which favors, and that goddess who patronizes, 
the work of generation. Hence, whenever that which 
teems with generative power approaches that which is 
beautiful, it smiles benignly, and through the delight 
it feels, opening and diffusing itself abroad, breeds or 
generates. But whenever it meets with that which is 
deformed or ugly, it grows morose, saddens and con- 
tracts itself, it turns away, retires back, and generates 
not; but, restraining the swollen power within, which is 
ready to burst forth, it bears the burden with uneasi- 
ness. Hence it is that they who are full of this, and 
long to generate, employ much of their creative power 
upon that which is beautiful: it is because the beautiful 


* Sidenham translation. 


frees them from those generative throes with which 
they labor. But, Socrates, this is not, as you imagined, 
the love of beauty.—Be it so, said I.—It cer- 
tainly is so, she replied.—But, said I, what has 
Love to do with generating ?—Because generating, 
answered she, perpetuates and in some manner im- 
mortalizes that which is mortal. Now, that the desire 
of immortality must accompany the love of good, fol- 
lows from what we before agreed in, that love was the 
desire of having good in perpetual possession. For 
the necessary consequence of that position is, that Love 
desires immortality.” 


Better than the whole rout of followers of Freud, 
Plato in the Banquet strikes the nature of the prob- 
lems of youth. 

Lusty, witty, wise and wisecracking men are here 
assembled around a real table, heaped as high as any 
described by Rabelais with honest meat and wine—if 
the book weren’t a classic, it would be one of the first 
dozen to appear in any student’s library. 

But what we really wanted to talk about was the 
directness and beauty of Diotima’s description of the 
main concern of youth: that of love. Here love is all 
Body and love is all Spirit, both at once; it never sep- 
arates the two nor wholly escapes from the one into 
the other. 

Today more than ever we “bear the burden with 
uneasiness.” The demands of education on the pocket- 
book and the demands of society are such that love’s 
natural consummation is greatly postponed—and some- 
times completely prevented. And we have found no 
fully satisfactory way to employ our creative power 
in the meantime, as the Greeks did, ‘upon that which 
ts beautiful.” 

The American gods are to be thanked for football, 
basketball, track and every other sport! The ferocity 
with which we “pursue” them shows how unnecessary 
these games are as outlets for energy. But in the end, 
though they build superb animals, they are not enough 
in themselves for what (with apologies to cheerlead- 
ers) can really be called spirit. 

As for regular necking and gin, they can change into 
animal, but they don’t accomplish the reverse! 

But what of the great forces of music and poetry 
and art? Curiously enough these, which Plato de- 
scribed as “freeing men from the generative throes 
in which they labor’—these in the collegiate world 
are considered sissy and unvirile! 

Yet can it not be that the extraordinary growth of 
interest in drama in the colleges shows a new realm 
of satisfactory creation? 

Cne province remains all but adamant: learning. 
To suggest to the brethren of the academic robe that 
the pursuit of knowledge could be in any way anala- 
gous to the pursuits of love would be shocking and 
almost indecent. And yet, and yet—that the brethren 
continue( most of them) to believe that their job is 
the filling of an empty funnel with a measured quan- 
tity of dust,—that is the most shocking revelation of 
how little they know about what youth can use, or 
what youth can care about, or what youth is. 


— OO 
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The Importance of Dido 


She Could Not Hold Her Man 
By ALEXANDER HARVEY 


Herein Mr. Harvey, who so far as we know was 
never in college, gives a charming exhibition of what 
classic scholarship should more often do. The article 
is reprinted by courteous permission from The 
Freeman. 


GHE let him get away. The tragedy of Dido is in 

that aspect of her case. It was all her own fault. 
Virgil resembled Charles Dickens in his incapacity to 
portray a gentlemen in Thackeray’s fine manner, but 
the hero of the Aeneid is the dirtiest blackguard in 
literature. And still it was all Dido’s fault. That 
really accounts for her immediate importance. 


An exquisite appreciation of the style of Virgil by 
that gifted scholar, H. M. Stephenson, happens to char- 
acterize Dido herself as well. What arrests us in the 
form of Virgil’s verse, declares Mr. Stephenson, is “‘its 
fullness and richness, its weight and solidity”; what 
he terms, borrowing a metaphor from the wine when 
it is red, “the full-bodied quality of it.” All these 
things—the fullness, the richness, the weight, the 
solidity, the full-bodied quality—are characteristics of 
Dido personally. 


She makes one think of the British matron in the 
aspect which prompted Mr. E. V. Lucas to write that 
her decisions—the British matron’s, not Dido’s— 
spring fully-armed from her brain. “She knows not 
only everything but herself too—she has no doubts.” 
But there is another aspect of Dido which puts her in 
a class with the most famous of all the heroines of 
Anthony Trollope—that Lily Dale who was jilted by, 
a snob, that Lily Dale who could not consume herself 
upon a funeral pyre, but had to do what we poor mod- 
erns must—go on living. How the Victorians wept 
over Lily Dale, well as they realized that she too, like 
Dido, should never have let the man get away! Sweet 
she was; a lady, good and affectionate, yet Lily Dale 
was like Dido in the inadequacy of her femininity, or 
the man would not have got away. 


If the man gets away it is the woman’s fault—it is 
her treason to the State—and the subject is merely 
obscured by denouncing him as a cad and a snob, 
although Aeneas was all that and worse. The fullness, 
the richness, the weight and solidity of the form of 
Virgil’s verse have sheltered him too long from our 
contempt. In the London and New York of today he 
would have been avoided at his club, he would have 
lost caste for conduct unbecoming a gentleman. School 
editions of Virgil do not point this out to the youth of 
the land, and are often thus responsible for a danger- 
ous misconception of both Aeneas and Dido among 
high-school girls. 


It is the social function of woman, in any affair of 
the kind which makes the career of the Queen of Car- 
thage so important to us in our disintegrated age, to 
find her man; to hold her man when she has found him; 


to bring him into subjection, not to herself but to sound 
institutions. That is society’s concern in a good 
woman’s love for even the worst of men, and good 
women have a fatal propensity for loving the worst 
of men. The modern woman thinks it is her pride 
which rebels against the discharge of a function so 
feminine as the pursuit and capture of a bad man. 
Dido did not thus deceive herself, for Dido knew that 
if she had proved adequately feminine Aeneas could 
never have got off like that. She took refuge in suicide 
and suicide, as Webster so finely says, is confession. 


No poet, not even Euripides in the ancient world nor 
Shakespeare among the moderns, compares with Vir- 
gil in throwing this flood of light upon the true nature 
of the sex-duel that ends in marriage. The author of 
the Aeneid must have had his experiences, as the 
French say. He must hav known all the agonies of 
marriage. He must have taken his liberties with the 
true story of Dido for a purpose of his own. Euripides 
took liberties with Greek mythology because he was a 
martyr to marriage. But Virgil cherished no modern 
illusions. 

The supreme modern illusion may be described as an 
erroneous inference from the martyrdom of marriage; 
a mistaken idea that since marriage is a tragedy, it 
can be modified sufficiently to be rendered less 
Aeschylean in its climaxes and less Sophoclean in its 
woes. Virgil, being an ancient man, permitted him- 
self no modern intellectual weaknesses of that sort. 
His Aeneas gets away from his Dido, indeed; but Vir- 
gil lets us see that his Aeneas does not get away from 
marriage. No man who really matters ever gets away 
from marriage, although now and then he gets away 
from Dido. 


We begin to see now why there is something so re- 
morseless in the treatment of Dido by Virgil as well 
as by Aeneas. We must be made to understand that 
had she been adequately feminine, Aeneas would have 
been held. He would have had to stick it out after 
getting one foot in the trap, as he did. The man never 
lived who could get away from a truly feminine woman. 
Virgil lets us see that, too. The inadequacy of the 
masculinity of Aenas is shown by the cowardice of his 
flight—blaming it all on fate as weak men will—but 
the source of the catastrophe was the inadequacy of 
the feminine in Dido. She bungles so badly that one 
is tempted to suspect there must have been something 
modern about her. 


It is no excuse for Dido to point out that Aeneas 
got away only because a goddess aided him. Dido had 
her own gods to shiek to, and well she shrieked. There 
are things which even the most benevolent of divinities 
will not do for the humblest suppliant. The most de- 
vout of suppliants must help himself, bring all his 
faculties to a consummation of his purpose. Aeneas 
used his masculinity ruthlessly to foil the woman who 


a 


had marked him tor her own; but we must remember 
that Dido used femininity no less remorselessly to 
capture him. The femininity was inadequate—just as 
we might note respecting a poet’s genius that it is in- 
adequate to his ambition. An inadequate femininity— 
that is the unsuspected source of the failure of modern 
woman. 


Even Doctor Dryasdust ought to see what Virgil 
was driving at in modifying the true tale of Dido. He 
did not, as Doctor Dryasdust imagines, want to flatter 
the pride of the Romans. Virgil wants us to com- 
prehend what femininity signifies. Femininity is that 
quality which enables a woman to “get,” as the police 
would say, the man she loves, while masculinity is the 
quality enabling a man, despite every wile, to hold her 
aloof. If the woman wins—Virgil makes this so ex- 
quisitely obvious—there is a marriage. If the man 
wins there is a tragedy. 


The spiritual insight of the Roman poet here is so 
keen that one wonders if ever he had seen a book of 
the Hebrew prophets. Virgil measures the catastrophe 
of Dido with such accuracy! The foundation of Rome, 
the growth of Carthage, the Punic wars, the gloomy 
speeches of Cato to the conscript fathers, the Hanni- 
balian campaigns—all ensued because that woman let 
that man get away from her. It is the voice of history 
authenticating the tragedy implicit and inevitable in 
every marriage. 


The modern mind misses all this because it is too 
sensitive to the tragedy of marriage and too oblivious 
of its function. A great physician has written im- 
pressively regarding the unspeakable suffering im- 
posed upon mankind by the erectness of its attitude 
in walking. We should be ever so much more robust 
if we went about on all fours. Nevertheless, we con- 
tinue to be bipeds. We do not walk erect to please 
ourselves particularly. It has become our duty to 
society. In precisely the same spirit and from exactly 
the same motive, women become wives however 
wretched, and men become husbands however weak. 
The modern blunder resides in the scrutiny of mar- 
riage as an institution from a standpoint that is purely 
personal. 


The accuracy of the vision of Aeneas in detecting the 
ineluctability of marriage is what gave him his enor- 
mous advantage over the modern man. Marriage, he 
well knew, is the specialty of woman. She must be its 
sponsor, its patroness, its protector, regardless of her 
individual pride. A woman does not insist upon 
marriage for her own sake any more than she remains 
a biped for her own sake. We are told a great deal 
about the enormous physiological price a woman has 
still to pay for her right to walk erect; but the price 
she pays for marriage is even more exorbitant. She 
remains a biped because she is proud, but she becomes 
a wife for the sake of the children. 


Once we get this point of view, Aeneas is rendered 
less glorious than he seems to Doctor Dryasdust. It 
was perfectly legitimate in the hero of the Aeneid to 
get away if he could do it like a gentleman. That is 
always the man’s difficulty—to get away like a gentle- 


man. Dido began so diabolically cleverly. The game 
seemed to be in her hands when Aeneas was driven 
to those shores of hers. He knew and she knew that 
as the woman in the case it was the business of Dido to 
do the trapping, to let no false pride stand in the way. 
As far as marriage was concerned, Dido was out less 
for herself than for Carthage. 

The truly feminine woman knows that in marrying 
the man she loves, she does as much for society as she 
does for herself. Dido put her pride in her pocket for 
the sake of the Carthaginians. She took the intiative 
with Aeneas as every truly feminine woman does in 
effecting the capture of the man she loves. Doubtless 
the thing should be managed more tactfully than Dido 
contrived by getting lost with Aeneas in the woods. 
She wore her heart upon her sleeve. 

Doctor Dryasdust argues in some editions of Virgil 
that Dido ought to have dissembled her love. She 
should not have taken so much for granted. This is to 
judge the truly feminine woman of the ancient world 
from the standpoint of the defeminized woman of the 
modern world. Our own age, we must remember, 
seldom sees anything truly feminine outside of a hos- 
pital, a jail, an almshouse or a lunatic asylum. The 
truly feminine woman nowadays is liable to be ar- 
rested. Nothing is so hateful to the modern woman as 
the truly feminine—an inferiority-complex, this! All 
modern women are in a conspiracy against the eternal 
feminine, which is the truly feminine. Hence our mis- 
understanding and neglect of Dido. The modern 
woman is taught that Dido killed herself for Aeneas, 
whereas she committed suicide because she had failed 
in life. 

Dido, being a woman all over, had to have a con- 
fidant. She must tell all—not for the sake of telling 
it, but for the sake of getting the kind of advice she 
wanted. We are told by men who misunderstand 
women that they lean heavily upon a manly adviser, 
Nonsense! A woman takes no advice from any man 
unless it be just the advice she wants. That is for the 
purpose of throwing all the responsibility upon him 
when things go wrong. Dido knew that no man in 
Carthage would advise her to marry Aeneas. 

She turned to her sister. Anna gave Dido what 
Dido wanted. Anna understood. Dido loved the man. 
Pursue him! Capture him! That is the advice a Dido 
always gets from Anna, because no Dido will listen 
to advice from anyone but an Anna. Here once more 
Virgil reveals his insight into all that is most feminine, 
A contemporary poet sees so little that is feminine in 
the women about him that he is psychologically all 
wrong. He never rings true when his Dido runs after 
his Aeneas. Tennyson is preposterously artificial in 
this sort of thing, although he seemed to the Victorians 
the poet for lovers; but Browning understood a Dido, 
as we say, down to the ground. Browning knew his 
Virgil and he had saturated his mind with Greek stud- 
ies, whereas Tennyson really only trifled with the 
classics. 

The absence of any consciousness of personal 
humiliation in Dido, once she starts her pursuit of 
Aeneas, is again feminine in the genuine, sublime, 
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ancient acceptation of this rare trait. To the modern 
woman Dido seems a bold thing. Dido felt that she 
was simply founding Carthage upon the solid rock of 
matrimony. A truly feminine woman always looks at 
duty through the eye of love. That is what love, she 
thinks, is for. The Dido who loves an Aeneas must 
never be too proud to pursue him—discreetly. He 
may earn but twenty dollars a week and she may be 
drawing a salary of nine thousand dollars a year. That 
matters not at all. Aeneas had nothing much beyond 
his clothes (the ships belonged to his men) when 
he got to Carthage. Dido had the revenues of a queen. 

Doctor Dryasdust must not mislead us here with 
the idea that there was anything masculine in Dido. 
We have all been brought up on Weininger and Freud 
and the researches of Havelock Ellis and the Ger- 
mans. Hence we are too accustomed to the idea that 
in every man there is something feminine and in every 
woman something masculine. Indeed, an important 
school of religious thought seems wedded to the theory 
that on the spiritual plane we are all hermaphrodites. 
This is to forget that the eternal feminine can not 
be imprisoned within the physiological limits of any- 
thing merely masculine. The capacity to be feminine 
is the rarest of all forms of genius, and very few 
women manifest the gift adequately. The men who 
in our day flatter themselves that there is something 
feminine in themselves are the grossest of all libels 
on womanhood. 

The inadequacy of the feminine in Dido, then, led 
to her castastrophe. She did not divine, as she ought, 


the strength of the man’s masculine dread of 
marriage. It is the old story. Aenas was eligible, 
and the eligible man is always afraid to get married. 
The eligible man must be made to marry; this is the 
function of the feminine. Once he is married the 
man must be subdued to the function of the masculine 
—that of the husband. This involves an evolution 
into fatherhood. 

Such was the “game’’ to Dido. It is all there ever 
was in marriage. It implies that the woman must 
be what we now so characteristically call a ‘“go- 
getter.” Had Dido been altogether feminine she 
would have proved a go-getter. Go-get or die; this 
is the alternative always to the truly feminine element. 
The Victorians understood it all so much better than 
we do. 

If we grasp the nature of the flaw in Dido, accord- 
ingly, we may comprehend, the modern woman a little. 
The trouble with Dido is difficult to state delicately. 
It seems cruel even to set it down. Dido was not a 
perfect lady. No truly feminine woman ever stoops 
to that folly which forces her to learn too late, in 
Goldsmith’s phrase, that men betray. The truly 
feminine woman has the soundness of instinct which 
keeps her from learning this terrible truth too late, 
even if she must learn it with tears. It is the whole 
secret of the inadequacy of Dido. Thus the indict- 
ment of the modern woman as inadequately feminine 
in Dido’s pagan fashion is extremely serious. For 
Dido permitted Aeneas to compromise her, and a 
woman who lets a man do that is a fool. 


The Brown Christ 


By DoRIs ZEMURRAY 


(Wisconsin Literary Magazine*) 


g4N PEDRO SULLA, content in the assurance that 
it needs not the hand of the white man to keep up 
its existence, and not caring whether or not it pro- 
gresses, smiles with amusement at the rest of the 
“civilized” world and snuggles among its white adobe 
houses. It prides itself on its position, its uniqueness, 
and its importance. For San Pedro is (at the time of 
which I speak, about six years ago, for now the whole 
country has come a little more under the authority of 
foreigners) the only town on the eastern coast of 
Spanish Honduras which can boast of a church. Not 
only that! San Pedro can also boast of being the seat 
of the Maya civilization on the coast, for the Uloa 
river, where many Maya-Aztec remains are still to be 
found, and where, some say, the Maya capital was 
formerly located, is only about an hour and a half ride 
from there and is now entirely deserted. The inhab- 
itants pride themselves on the thought that the white 
man always was and will be utterly superfluous to their 
lives. They are a queer people, much taken up with 
their own ideas and beliefs, wanting no help from the 
outside. 
Fundamentally the Honduranian peon is an implicit 


* This article was too long to be reprinted in full; the last 
section was omitted. 


believer in miracles, a worshiper of the unknown. 
Consequently, in ancient days, before his civilization 
was contaminated by the Spaniard, he belonged to the 
primitive creed of the Sun and Moon. Nominally, to- 
day, he is Roman Catholic. At heart he still fears 
the forces of nature, and distinct traces of his old faith 
are still to be found, crudely transplanted (yet without 
his realising the crudeness) in the genuine belief and 
devotion of the present religion of the land, Cath- 
olicism. 

I speak, of course, only of the peon of the east coast, 
not at all of those of the west, the interior, or British 
Honduras. This race was formerly pure Maya-Aztec 
with a high civilization almost on a level with the early 
Egyptian. Now since the fusion of Spanish blood and 
the cruel pictures of the Conquistadore’s way which 
have been left on an easily impressionable mind, he has 
become, in truth, a degenerate, who, not even in ap- 
pearance, offers a hint of his former glory. The Con- 
quistadores! Those proua unscrupulous Spanish con- 
querors who cared not for the conquered, deeming it 
sufficient that they help their own gold-ridden souls 
by converting the people with whom they came in con- 
tact, to Christianity. Firm was their belief that all 
Christ asks of His followers is for them to convert as 
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many unbelievers as possible. Therefore, they tor- 
tured the natives without mercy, using as a sulace for 
their by far too flexible consciences the fact that they, 
the most holy and great envoys of Spain and the Pope, 
had accomplished their duties to God and country and 
had also saved those poor devils from the everlasting 
furies of hell, by compelling them to come under the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome. 

The alien cannot understand this race. He is too 
extremely wrapped up in his own affairs. They are 
a body of simple folk who merely ask to be let alone. 
They wish for their own religion, their own thoughts, 
which the Spaniard took away from them. As late as 
six years ago their ceremonies contained fragments of 
their old faith incorporated into their new religion. 
The best example of this is to be found in their con- 
ception of Easter Sunday. This, naturally, was cele- 
brated in San Pedro. It was the religious occasion of 
the year, even being considered worthy of more at- 
tention than Christmas. Why, it is hard to say. Prob- 
ably because the idea of many angels and white lilies 
appealed more to the minds of the people than did the 
thought of three wise men, camels (which they had 
never seen or heard of) and a manger (of which their 
surroundings afforded no immediate illustration.) At 
least the jungle is full of lilies of all types, and the 
church has a bell. 

Natives flocked in scores Easter day to San Pedro 
to “La Fiesta” which was sure to be held there. 
Imagine a small village of adobe houses with occasion- 
ally a few manaka shacks and, perchance, five or ten 
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streets (paths), and you have the San Pedro of old. 
The little Catholic church maintains a prominent place 
directly in front of the plaza. In the church is a large 
ciebra tree which is protected by a small iron fence. 
The interior of the building consists, ordinarily, of 
rude wooden benches, a few crucifixes, and statues, 
But now the church is gay, for it is Easter Sunday and 
white flowers and candles take away its native bare- 
ness. 


Easter Sunday is a state occasion. All the natives 
wear white clothes made to represent an angel’s dress. 
The costume is trimmed with silver and gold tinsel 
and has large wings attached to the shoulders. Big 
men, large women, small children, important men, the 
village scum, all are arrayed like angels. 


Early in the morning the services begin. About ten 
o’clock a statue of Christ with the Bleeding Heart is 
borne by a priest through the town. This image is 
primarily like any other statue of the same subject. 
Its main and only differences are that it is dyed a 
brown-black to represent the color of the natives, and 
that its head is detachable. The people do not believe 
that any great God can be white. Unfortunately, their 
opinion of the white man was formed by a group who 
were not “white” themselves. That is, they were un- 
scrupulous and hard, the Conquistadores, agents of de- 
gradation, not aggradation. Everyone, regardless of 
creed or nationality, is compelled to bow to this statue 
when it passes. Finally the procession, which includes 
the aitar boys, the choir, and the peons, returns to its 
starting place, the church. There the priest places the 
image under the cieba tree, and the altar boys bring 
out a lamb and fruit which are first blessed, then 
offered to the god. A mass is again held. It is, indeed, 
a sight worth seeing, the multitude of adoring peasants 
of all sizes and description, dressed as angels and 
grouped in front of the image of a brown Christ, while 
the priest and altar boys offer sacrifices to the god 
under a sacred cieba tree. It suggests the tree worship 
of the ancient Druids. 


After this ritual comes the event of the day. The 
crowd gathers in the plaza where the priest takes a 
large pair of dice, and, assisted by a few head men of 
the village, he shoots them. The whole mob now has 
a chance to yell out the numbers. The prizes are the 
different parts of the body of Christ. For example: it 
is announced that they are going to shoot for the arm 
of the statue. If a peon screams, “Seven!” and the 
dice come out correctly, he obtains a foreleg of an ox. 
So the game continues until the whole body of Jesus 
has been played for and won. 


The lucky natives now take their portion of the ox- 
en, which they consider good food, and the mob is eager 
for the next and last attraction. This consists of the 
removal of the head of the deity from its body. The 
chief men and the padre now take the head which they 
hide somewhere in the town. A treasure hunt com- 
mences. High and low the peons seek the head of Jesus. 
The fortunate finder is given a bag of money. Another 
mass is held and the day is concluded. 


Naturaliy, to the fereign mind this is ridiculods, 
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sacrilegious, and unheard of. “In the first place,” one 
asks, “what bon catolique priest would allow such 
proceedings ?” 

That is, indeed, a good question. But, remember, 
mon amigo, that San Pedro boasts of no Spanish 
father. No, the Spanish padre suggests too much the 
Conquistadore. He is too fully under the immediate 
control of the Pope. The papacy does not know nor 
does it understand these people. These peasants are 
too primitive and too uneducated to appreciate modern 
theology. The forces of nature, the earth, the un- 
known, are entirely too prevalent in their lives to per- 
mit their mute acceptance of church logic. 

The cieba tree is large, beautiful, and majestic. Why 
should it not be sacred? They suffered untold de- 
gradation at the hands of white man, who as consola- 
tion for the manner in which they were treated, forced 
them to accept his God and his form of worship, prom- 
ising them remission of sins. It seemed permissible 


to them that they should accept the good principles of 
this god, and yet, as it is a natural thing for them to do, 
transform the hated white color of the diety to their 
personal brown one. The whole ceremony took place 
in pure and heartfelt devotion. There was no mockery 
attached. The participants profoundly believed that 
Christ would have approved of the hunt and of the 
dice game had He been there. They accept the teaching 
that Christ is a God who believes in giving to His 
children and who wishes them to be happy. An Euro- 
pean priest would not allow such a show of faith, even 
thought it meant more to the people, and they were 
more devout than an ordinary congregation at Notre 
Dame or at St. Peter’s itself. Consequently, these folk 
have their own priest. It, in ancient days, a Spanish 
father had been sent over, undoubtedly he would sud- 
denly have become deathly sick or he would have got 
lost in the jungle. As to his whereabouts the peons 
would not know. 


The Children Across the Rio 


By J. W. HERRING 


THE beginnings of peoples differ. Mexico was born 

with a love for the unnecessary. As the humblest 
peon turns and molds and paints the vessel of clay he 
prints his soul upon it. He is spendthrift with his 
art. The very animals of the peon are honored with 
drinking vessels of rare design. Exquisite weavings 
flow from swift fingers in remote pueblos, ‘‘born to 
blush unseen.” The Indians value their treasures 
with the logic of true art. They are priceless and are 
therefore given away practically without price. In 
the museum at the City is the Calendar Stone—it is 
reproduced on every gold coin. Across its face is 
written the secret of the skies, discovered by these 
Indians these thousands of years. It is guilty of an 
error of one day in five thousand years, so I am told. 
Twenty tons it weighs and human hands lifted it to 
the summit of the pyramid before wheels had become 
known to this people. So Mexico was korn into the 
love of color and form and design and into hungry 
gazing at the stars. Perhaps that is the root of her 
simplicity. “Like children” says the foreign colony. 

* * * 

Our roots were otherwise. We perfected the util- 
ities of war before the utilities of peace. We per- 
fected the utilities of peace before the arts of peace. 
We Nordics were born with a taste for efficiency. 
And now we trade our Fords for Mexican serapes 
and shawls. 

Sometimes one wonders what gentle gloatings abide 
behind this epic courtesy of Mexican speech and 
manner. I suspect this “adios Senor’ with its fine 
seeming of democracy. An _ inferiority complex 
threatens me. We house our people in tenements or 
drab workers’ living places. We industrialize our 
people. We envelop our cities in grimy clouds of 
smoke. We blight our landscapes with ugly steel and 
brick. And all to make Ford cars, street cars, steel 


rails. And Mexico? She merely uses them. True, 
America enjoys them, but Mexico merely enjoys them. 
And her skies are smokeless, her bare feet are in the 
soil,—her ears are split by no factory screechings, her 
dawn is thudded by no marching shifts of shuffling 
workers. 

I wonder. Is there a mocking condescension behind 
this grave courtesy? 

Two ancient beggars meet upon the street. They 
bow. ‘Adios Senor’; “Adios Senor.” I, a Ford- 
making gringo, hustle by, a horrible suspicion forming 
at the back of my brain. Is it that I, with my Open 
Hearth Furnaces, my sky-lacerating towers, my thun- 
dering traffic, cannot qualify for this ragged but 
courtly fraternity? 

* * * 

It seems that no American, be he in Mexico to lift 
the Mexican soul or lift the Mexican dollar, has ever 
become a Mexican citizen. At least I have not heard 
of such a heresy. Perhaps I have stumbled upon the 
reason. An inferiority complex struggles to prevent 
us. We must buttress our superiority. 

To envy Mexico or to condescend? Perhaps neither, 
but better envy than condescension. We glance across 
the border with an old man’s wisdom, ‘“They’ll learn 
better when they’re older.” Thus the great grand- 
children of revolutionists always judge the new hopes 
of present revolutionists. It is our loss if we fail to 
kindle to this Mexican patriotism, this zeal that springs 
in spite of poverty, disease, slavery, ignorance. A 
patriotism that is starred with the arts of an elemental 
people, understanding freedom better than wealth, song 
better than machinery and beauty better than profit. 
The love of freedom, song and beauty is its Indian heri- 
tage. Its belated quest of wealth, machinery and profit 
is forced by foreign invasion. Mexico is young. For 
all its direct lineage from ancient times it has the 
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breath of a child. 
young men. 

In resplendent chambers where ancient privilege has 
reigned, youths from the ranks of the people now min- 
ister. Young men with experimental minds trained 
in Oxford, Columbia, Cornell; soldiers of fortune they 
are, but sociological soldiers of fortune; soldiers that 
have been drafted by their dreams. The president was 
a school teacher. The language of the cabinet is the 
language of the laboratory, of the Forum. It offends 
the canons of the diplomatic chamber. It shocks the 
lawyer’s taste. It exhibits impatience with contract 
rights that cross the Indians’ prior human rights. It 
lifts the experimental mind to influence and rides 
rough shod over counsels of diplomacy. And that is 
why from capital city to distant pueblo thousands of 
schools have been set by the government like little 
pricks of light in the gloom of prevailing illiteracy. 
That is why in a few short years Mexico has garnered 
in the educational experience of the modern nations, 
scrutinized and adapted that experience to form a pro- 
gram adapted to its own racial genius, and established 
normal schools, experimental schools and teachers’ in- 
stitutes from desert to Yucatan. 

And that explains our country, crouched like a watch 
dog beside the wells and mines and hectares that some- 
how by grace of Yankee craft and Diaz bear American 
titles. And gringo is not a term of love. 

The Mexican is not a Puritan. Nor is he a Latin. 
He is an Indian. And the Indian is a mystery to the 
American mind. He is courteous where we are curt. 
He is cruel where we are gentle. He is gentle where 
we are cruel. He loves the beautiful, but he lives with 
his animals. We tolerate the hideous but live fastidi- 
ously. He is naive where we are sophisticated. He is 
subtie where we are simple. We call him dishonest but 
the spoils in a century’s dealing are ours. And none 
so daring as to claim that the foreigner has inherited 


Mexico as a reward for virtue. 
* * * 


Its government is a government of 


What of the past? And who can sound and chart 
the present? To whom the praise and blame? Quien 
savay! Leave this to those who trace their filigrees 
in logical pattern. I know Mexico only well enough 
to feel its charm, its grip on life, the grace and girth 
of its humanity. I know that here is an innocent peo- 
ple that has crouched before her conquerors for half 
a thousand years. I know that this people has strug- 
gled at last to its feet and that the slave marks are 
fading from brow and shoulder and soul. Have we 
in America mislaid our love for heroism such as this 
upon some dusty shelf of our nation’s memory? 

Fortunetely, no. It is only that we have not yet dis- 
covered Mexico. The only slit in our national wall is 
towards the mother lands of Europe. These we know 
a little. Mexico has been to us a vague area just off 
the tourist lines of march. The source of supply for 
“greasers,” “oil,” and rumors of revolutions; a prickly 
land, a cull among the countries of the west. We have 
not known that here Cortez, the Spanish murderer, 
beat down a remarkable people; that following in the 
wake of Cortez, Western civilization has sent its envoys 


to take and not to give. That the “banditry” and the 
“guerilla warfare” of our generation’s memory have 
all been phases of a people’s struggle to shake them- 
selves free from the serpent’s coils. That in spite of 
disappointments piled on defeats in a revolt that has 
stretched over a century, the indomitable quest for 
freedom has gone on, each wave lifting the fortunes 
of the people higher upon the shore of security. These 
things we have not known. But they must be taught. 
What price our nation’s pride if it fails of the higher 
sportsmanship of applause for a neighbor’s courage? 


The sins of the Mexican are well advertised. The 
revolutionists have let blue blood. It has trickled down 
to join the dull red of the peon’s blood, and hence the 
purple with which all infant democracies are stained. 


The revolutionists have challenged the standing 
order with indiscriminate zeal. They have overglori- 
fied the new and overcensured the old. They have 
pinned their faith to short cuts to freedom and to 
abbreviated recipes for justice. ~They have levelled 
swords with the church. They have focussed upon its 
sins. They have issued their blanket fiat against the 
churches’ schools and outlawed all but the native clergy: 
So doing they have bared their breasts to the charge 
of religious persecution and have forgotten the para- 
ble of the tares and the wheat. But even so, in the 
Klaverns of Oregon a section of our countrymen at- 
tempt the abolition of religious schools by fiat. And 
here there is no plea of emergency, no extenuating fac- 
tor of distress. 


Revolution is costly business everywhere. It has 
been costly in Mexico. Yet it is still the accepted mode 
of social surgery in desperate cases. And no case in 
modern times has been more desperate than that of the 
“flattened man” (the Peon) of Mexico. 


Mexico has been sick for many generations, sick 
from the poisons of slavery. And now at length she 
lifts herself to make her fight for health. She stands 
in need. Who are her friends? 


The Answer 


By JIM CHICHESTER 


(Wisconsin Literary Magazine) 


She marked each dull brown furrow that he turned 
From where she sat beneath an old plum tree; 

She let the pan of fruit rest on her knee. 

Across the rise the sun’s gold fires burned, 

The share caught glints from it each time it spurned 
Another ridge of earth. Oh, how could he 

Endure this barbarous poverty 

With fortitude that she had never learned? 


Behind the hills the gleaming cities lay. 

She rose and walked around the meagre mow 

And went to him; she said, “We need not stay, 
So do not finish this.” He cried, “Go now, 

And that’s the end.” And she, “But I will say—.” 
He answered, “Go! I have this field to plow.” 
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History: Meaning to the Meaningless 


II. The Constructive Power of Myth 


(Continued from the December magazine section) 


People today serve science as god and are sceptical 
of myth. Myths with other illusions such as the whis- 
pers of emotion stand in the way of our newly-found 
truth. The favorite curse thrown by liberals at the 
stories of shysters is the word, ‘myth’! To believe in 
a myth is to belong to the childhood of the race, not 
to have grown up. Myths in any serious sense are out 
of date. James Branch Cabell is permitted to play 
with myths only because he is an artist, and art doesn’t 
really count. If he defends them critically we are the 
more thankful for the charm of his spoofing. Myths 
are an ‘escape’ from ‘reality.’ Myths are the bunk: 
either stupid bunk (if they are believed), or fanciful 
bunk, or malicious bunk, or clever bunk; at any rate 
too bunkish for serious consideration in our solid 
practical world. 

And yet, when Henry Ford said that history was 
bunk, he was more wise than his mockers. If he had 
said history was myth, he would have been right en- 
tirely. For in its mythicality lies history’s full value 
and whatever power it possesses! 

Such is the thesis of Dr. Lessing in the second part 
of the book on history as meaning to the meaningless. 
But it is not to be supposed (we hastern to tell the 
learned professors) that he therefore intends to throw 
his data and material out of the window so the his- 
torian can compose little wars and peaces according 
to pure fantasy and beautiful sentiment. For myth, no 
less than science, is at bottom a matter of conviction. 
Science itself is mythical. 


HISTORY’S IMPOTENCE AS “REALITY” 


In the first section of this review there was an at- 
tempt to hint at a few reasons given by Dr. Lessing 
for the inability of history to render elementary life. 
Its mechanics of time and space are inadequate. The 
mechanistic notion of something upon which a function 
operates is especially inept when the thing is alive. 
Mechanics and all sciences anyway are means not of 
presenting but of conquering life, of telling abowt.... 
They are glorified orientation courses. Even in natur- 
al science there comes the point when scientific method, 
strictly speaking, is impossible; where the material 
cannot be conquered; and that portion of natural 
science is then called natural history! 

The notion that history can ever pin down the stuff 
of life with inescapable truth is further weakened by 
the reflection that “‘cause and result,” the grand wea- 
pons of science, lie not in what we call the nature of 
things, but are human tools with which to claw through 
chaos. We think up the cause of events since we can- 
not understand experiences except in some sort of 
logical order. Accident, chaos, indifference of the 
natural world toward ourselves would scare us to 
death; we can’t abide the fear of such a state. We 
protect ourselves in the shell of “causality.” 

As impossible as we find it to put scientific or 


mathematical exactness into history, we find it still 
less possible to keep out human notions of value and 
worth. Deluded by their belief that history is scien- 
tific and that science makes the world, historians try 
to read into ‘Nature’ herself an endorsement of what 
they are or what they like. But this amounts to 
nothing more nor less than rationalization, or logifi- 
catio post festum. Not till after any event can you tell 
what Nature has intended it to “mean” and whom she 
meant to praise. So you give the “endorsement of his- 
tory” to whoever has come out a winner. But this 
in the end means that “might is right” and Nature has 
made it so. Not at all! 


THE ILLUSION OF EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS 


The idea of evolution is a good example of a scien- 
tific theory run amuck in history. As pure science it 
never meant any more than a picture of development 
and change; never mind what for. Species went up 
and down the ladder, and nothing could be said by a 
scientist as to whether the top or the bottom were bet- 
ter or more important. Not a scientific question. But 
in history, how different! Subtly the words “selection 
of the fittest” took on human coloring, species and cul- 
tures both were now seen as evolving toward what? 
toward our own, the crown and glory of them all, be- 
cause “most fit.” Optimism is your duty now. Opti- 
mism is the message of history, and hence of nature! 
The pessimist must be sick, or unable to lay about lust- 
ily enough for survival, that’s why he dislikes it! Evo- 
lution fits so nicely with the aims and the conditions of 
Those Who Have! It justifies everything. History 
shows that a law of nature predestined the white man 
to govern the dark races and export the riches of their 
continent; that the beautiful animals of wild forests 
should give way to Fords and gasoline stations! 

Nobody stopped to notice how development as it 
progressed might change the nature of its actors. The 
twentieth century Christian has his doctor’s degree, 
the Buddha carries scissors for bond coupons, the 
saviors of the world edit a column a day.... 

Unfortunately also, historians are notoriously un- 
able to carry the laws and values of evolution over into 
the future. The promise of history to prophecy is art- 
fully evaded. Who is to know, as Roosevelt ‘lauds’ 
the German emperor, that ten years later that emperor 
(due to evolution and the laws of nature) is soon 
to be for us an anti-Christ! Who knows what Europe 
or America will be ten years from 1927? 


HISTORICAL EMPTINESS 


The best symbol for the tale of history, says Dr. Les- 
sing, is the sugar factory at Souchez in Flanders which 
in the years 1914 to 1916 was captured fifty times by 
the Germans from the French and taken back again as 
often by the French from the Germans; at every such 
event some hundreds of men were killed and mutilated, 
and the survivors celebrated a great victory—once on 
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this side, once on the other. Meanwhile, apart from 
what the actors felt, there was nothing more to it than 
a little boy’s game. On every page of history, and es- 
pecially the history of the so-called great, heroic times, 
there is written invisibly the sentence of Montesquieu, 
“heureuse le peuple dont l’histoire est ennuyeuse,” hap- 
py the people whose history is a bore. 

“This endless battle of all against all, the story of 
robber chieftains and robberies, of swindlers and 
swindled, of vain rhetoricians and of fortunate soldiers 
who turn only about their own orbits like the unfortu- 
nate earth, but are announced as great heroes to a 
thoughtless world—all insofar as they acquire power 
or success, or sometimes simply the luck to be asso- 
ciated with the spectacular: what sort of a god should 
all of these reveal? All this ‘world history’ is of worth 
only as material for novelists and enthusiasts; for the 
rest, the whole plunder might as well be thrown into 
the fire; and any poor soul would breathe more deeply 
if in exchange for a few men like Buddha or Jesus he 
could have the whole junk of libraries and archives 
dispatched to the devil. 

“The only comfort in it is that the further away you 
are from any physical body, the more calculable and 
subject to law it becomes; and in history everything 
becomes more sensible and rich in meaning the more 
its reminder of immediate life fades out. In the end, 
at the proper distance, it all resolves itself into a play.” 

What, then, of the supposed guidance of history by 
more-than-reasonable forces, by manifest destinies, the 
great Reason in nature—higher than human wisdom, 
the great pulse of rhythmical order in the evolving 
cosmos? 

To speak of these is to miss the kernel of the book. 
This is that it would be impossible for the human spirit 
to present historic realities without meaning, since 
reality is never conscious reality without taking human 
shape. 

THE PIT 


In the February Atlantic Joseph Wood Krutch comes 
to similar conclusions by way of what he calls science 
as does Dr. Lessing by way of history. ‘“Nature”’— 
the stuff of life—does not guarantee or even know 
about man’s values and meanings. “Formerly man 
had believed even in his darkest moments that the uni- 
verse was rational if he could only grasp its rationality, 
but gradually he comes to suspect that rationality is 
an attribute of himself alone and that there is no more 
reason to suppose that his own life has any more mean- 
ing than the life of the humblest insect that crawls 
from one annihilation to another.” 

Very well! For “only that man,” says our author, 
“whose last comfort and last hiding-place have been 
withdrawn, to whom nothing is left but the naked life- 
feeling of his single short here and now, who knows 
for a certainty that according to natural laws fleas and 
ants, drops of water and pebbles are exactly as impor- 
tant as his own little presence lost in endlessness—only 
that man, with no crutches or patches and carrying no 
meaning except what he himself can realize into life, is 
able to take the fate of the earth into his hands. In- 
stead of expecting blind nature to make values or look- 
ing for justice to the stars he begins, awakened by pain 


and stabbed by need, to shape the meaningless, chaotic, 
haphazard forces into powers for himself by means of 
his own norms and ideals of value. In the spirit of 
Hellas he may plant into the middle of chaos the little 
hedged gardens of Epicurus, or in the deeper wisdom 
of India he may teach life to complete itself in spirit, to 
die in the spirit. Only then does life begin, in an 
entirely new sense, to have history.” 


HISTORY AS MYTH 


In the destructive portion of Dr. Lessing’s criticism 
it was shown in a hundred ways how human desire and 
will are forever disrupting and twisting the ‘scientific 
objectivity’ (as American scholars would call it) of 
history. ‘Impartial’ Americans are thereupon horrified 
and try still harder to rule their ‘emotions’ out. What 
happens? Straightway their world histories turn into 
full-length portraits of Dryasdust, Ph.D. On the con- 
trary Lessing, seeing those forces of will and desire 
take hold of the ‘scientific’ historian’s hand and weave 
his web after their own pattern despite himself, finally 
makes bold to announce that will and desire are of the 
very design, the very warp of history itself: 


THREE EPITAPHS 
By CONAR KILARNE 
(Wisconsin Literary Magazine) 
The Cynic 


Tue Wall I built of doubt and disbelief 
To ward off disillusion—gives relief 
From Life, 
Kept me secure within its strong confines 
From whence I watched the broken, serried lines 
Of Strife... 


I read of how an ancient, tranquil race 
Kept peace within their well-girt dwelling place; 
But fond 
Of peace, did they so dully live and die 
And never wonder what might lie 
Beyond? 


The Sentimentalist 


The loves I knew were various 

And though they were vicarious, 
They were deep. 

Just as in life I was denied 
Truth—so in death ... For I died 
In my sleep... 


The Poseur 


And after having played a part 

For all my twenty long-short years 

I thought at last to break a heart 

With one last gesture, wring some tears 
From my passing... 

I came back but saw not tears— 

Only women’s covert sneers, 

And men laughing... 
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History tells what never was and always was. 

History is myth. 

History presents not natural reality but a realization 
of human will and desire. 

The essence of historical events lies not in causes 
(causes), not reasons (rations), but in values of worth 
(normae), or ideals. 


MATERIALISM’S OTHER SIDE 


It is possible to give only a hint or two (undoubt- 
edly inaccurate) of the implications. Here is no airy 
idealism like that of the parsons, denying ‘‘material- 
ism.” Marxists and materialists show people shaping 
their ideals as they have to for the sake of a little bread 
and butter and gold cord. But if people didn’t share 
the illusion that this bread and butter and gold cord 
meant something to them, if they couldn’t make ban- 
quets and uniforms and crowns out of them, who 
wouldn’t decide to quit living or turn into an animal? 


Necessity makes materialism, necessity drives to 
ideals. Or you can turn it around again and show that 
ideals result in necessities. ‘Why have the Christian 
peoples built airplanes, telephones, steamers, hospitals? 
Because they believed in the ideal of a saviour who 
could pace the water and sail through the air, who 
could heal the sick and feed the thousands with one 
loaf of bread.” 

IDEALS INTO FORM 


As Dr. Lessing develops his thesis you picture the 
process of history as a man dipping his bucket into a 
well and watering his garden. The well contains his 
ideals or values; the bucket is his consciousness with 
which he conveys these values, and the earth is elemen- 
tary life which he thus makes blossom into history. 


THREE KINDS OF HISTORIANS 


According to the lights they follow it is possible to 
make endless classifications of historians; the author 
plays with three. 

The first is the sensitive, feeling and seeing man, who 
stands the nearest to instinctive life. He does not 
judge of good and bad. He sees and penetrates every- 
thing, forgetting himself. This enormous power either 
of naiveté or of final wisdom enables him to admire 
even the stripes of the tiger whose murderous claws 
are ripping him to death. His magic arises from the 
truth that “everything is terrible to be but beautiful to 
see. Of this nature are Herodotus, Goethe in his diar- 
ies, and the Bhagavadgita. 

Then there are hero-worshippers and humanists: 
Tactitus, Plutarch, Carlyle, Treitschke and others of 
their kind. Judges. They hold the object (literally 
‘that which is thrown opposite) away from themselves 
and put it in the scales; they tend to become preachers 
and priests, and in the end judges of the universe; and 
thus they draw farther and farther away from the full- 
ness of raw life. 

Again, there are thinking men who take wing froma 
purely logical interest, who find a sort of artistic joy 
in making combinations of facts and forces, in creating 
systems that appear to be based on impregnable neces- 


sity. 


NECESSARY ILLUSION 


All of them work as servants of necessary illusion. 
Every historian of power endows the world with a new 
Greece and a new Rome. Because he has decided to alte” 
the facts? Nonsense! Because he serves new ideas 
and ideals, has a different view, a new truth, a change 
in affection, a message to deliver, a new form to make. 
Accordingly he has to reshape the world. The Chinese, 
when one member of a family acquires nobility, at 
once confer the title on all his buried ancestors, because 
they too must have had nobility implicitly within them. 
Similarly the historian bestows his gifts upon the past, 
precisely by ‘“‘discovering” them there! 

The notion, the illusion that such glories existed 
gives courage for the future and makes the present 
bearable. It provides patterns upon which to build and 
enthusiasm for the building. Only those histories 
actually live, only those events are fruitful for history, 
which can be enjoyed and loved by artists. 

In the end, the truest history we have consists of a 
few everblossoming old stories. Instead of revealing 
a past and trying to point the future, history comes to 
represent the eternal present, taking the past up into 
it “as a mythos which our everpresent life vitalizes 
with its blood as Odysseus did the shadows of the un- 
derworld. No longer can history say with saucy con- 
fidence, ‘Thus it was.’ but she does in pure conscience 
put her proud demand, ‘Thus it shall have been!’ 

The same powers of soul create religion and create his- 
tory; again and again they shape men’s gods and dev- 
ils, and to the wealthiest the most is given. All reality 
would like to become truth and all nature a myth. 

‘See,’ says every trace of past life, ‘here is the tune and 
melody for a thousand poems: shape me into perfec- 
tion and forget me not!’ ” 

Thus love, faith, fantasy, pride, hero-worship, con- 
structive order, and even jealousy, necessity and des- 
pair create their history and through it impose form 
on the everlasting natural meannglessness and chaos. 
History gives its own meaning to the meaningless. 


DISILLUSION 


Then come science and knowledge. 

They break into the hedges of our Epicurean gar- 
dens with the wail of futility and pain. The joyous 
pictures of the senses they think over into types, blood- 
less symbols and tables of statistics. The forms im- 
posed by emotion they explain away. 

They penetrate through all the pleasant historical 
myths and lies with their monotous story of blood and 
tears and robbery and boredom. For love and faith 
they substitute doubt and indifference; hope they 
destroy. 

They drive us back into the truth of Genesis: the 
tree of knowledge is not the tree of life! 

From knowledge there is no reatreat back into ignor- 
ance; but if knowledge, science, completes its work and 
summarily destroys our power to make illusions, then 
that is the end of history. 

Indeed, that is the “last death’ according to Buddha, 
the death in knowledge; and for the present purposes 
of this reviewed, that is another story. —D.P.H. 


— po 


St. George Turns the Trick 


By E. D. VOLLMER 
The Dartmouth Tower 


There is an old rhyme which goes: 


“When goode Saint George hade slayne ye dragon, 
He sat forninste his flagon 

And wit ye well: 

Within a spell 
He hade a bien plaisaunt jag on.” 


It is not for us to comment upon the truth of the 
details. That is something for historians to wrangle 
over. The important fact is that George killed the 
dragon. Our narrative clings to this and to other 
strictly authentic facts. 

The story opens with George standing beside the 
carcass of the dragon, wiping the blood from his 
sword with a handful of grass. He is obviously pleased, 
but no flagon is in sight. That’s the truth—the gospel 
truth, some call it—so far as we know. If there was 
a flagon, George must have hidden it. It was not on 
the scene where our story opens. 

Killing dragons is hot work, especially when the 
dragon in question is the last and largest in all Britain. 
So George, with a sigh, wiped his brow, grasped the 
severed head by the mane, swung it up behind him on 
his horse, and set out for the nearest town. 

Now dragons are curious animals, and George, know- 
neither his Buffon nor his Bible, was very ignorant of 
them. Chancing to look back along the road, he saw 
numerous little crawling things making off into the 
bushes. He examined one. It was a lizard—nay, it 
was a tiny dragon! Each drop of blood that fell from 
the dragon’s head gave birth to one of them, and 
already ten-score of the future man-eaters had made 
an escape! Hastily George rushed about, crushing, 
killing all he could find, but the harm was done. 

George truculently set out again for the town, and 
you may imagine that he was in a serious state of mind. 
Here was a mess! No matter how many of the dra- 
gons he killed, there would always be more of them; 
his very sword was for them an agent of reproduction. 
He now saw why his whirlwind campaigns never quite 
finished the odious tribe of monsters: a new wave of 
them always came after his latest kill. What a bally 
mess! 

As he came near the town he perceived a large 
crowd flocking about a vociferous speaker. ‘Another 
damn Socialist!” thought George wearily, and he 
turned to ride on, for he despised these ranters who 
were now unreasonably attacking the Nobility’s ex- 
clusive right to Knighthood. But a phrase caught and 
held him. 

“Et ees ze eemazheenationg vat ees more strongaire 
zan ze vill,” the speaker was saying. He was a Gaul 
from the hindermost recesses of the Frankish hinter- 
land. “Vous eemazhinay zat you aire vat you call 
seek, an’ vwallah! you aire seek! (“Very good,” 


thought George, who was himself something of a 
psychologist, “Very Shakespearian!”’) ‘You zink you 
’aff ’eadache, an’ vwallah! you ’aff ’eadache!” 

His voice trailed off as George’s thoughts, ever vo- 
latile, soared off to regions unknown or nonexistent. 
Here was the answer to his problem . . . If he could 
only worked it! He bought a copy of the pamphlet 
that the speaker was now selling and hurried off to 
a lodging house. Here he slept soundly, much to the 
discomfort of the other roomers . . . In the morning, 
in buoyant spirits, he set out anew to destroy the brood 
of dragons, which, after their fashion, had matured 
overnight, and were already harrowing the country 
side. 

It worked. The problem of slaying dragons without 
shedding warm blood was solved. George found that 
by two hours after death a dragon had cooled enough 
so that he could cut off the head—to be carried back 
to town for popular effect—without producing a new 
crop of little draggies. He would ride up to a dragon, 
waving his sword and shouting, “You are a dead drag- 
on! You are a dead dragon!” And ata close stab the 
dragon would topple over. That is, usually, for some- 
times it was necessary to trim his very whiskers be- 
fore he would believe his end had come. But this 
always succeeded. Even if the beast was too stupid to 
imagine himself killed, he would die of a broken heart, 
for dragons are notoriously fond of their absurd little 
whiskers. Indeed, George was often affected to tears 
by the tragic way in which they took their loss. 

Hardly a day passed but George bagged a dragon 
or two; indeed, he often surprised whole families at 
their awful work, which was to gobble newborn babes 
without chistening or seasoning. At length the time 
came when all had been killed save an old mossy one 
hidden away in the Kentish Hills. Against this one 
George set out with glad heart, for it meant the end 
of his gory quest. 

George found the dragon basking at the mouth of 
his cave. He was large and flabby, and his air’ was 
one of great dissipation. His nails had grown long 
with disuse, his eyes were bleary yellow, and even his 
mustaches were shaggy and dirty.. All in all, he was 
a poor specimen to end one’s quest on. George sighed 
and advanced. 

Now somewhere in the geneological line of this drag- 
on had been a Pixie and an Episcopalian Bishop. Our 
dragon had atavistic traits from both. Pixies are 
most easily bored, Bishops notoriously stupid, and 
the dragon was both of these. 

“You are a dead dragon!’”—George advanced con- 
fidently, waving his sword well above the animal’s 
head. He hoped to save himself the gruelling task of 
cutting the whiskers. The dragon stirred and after 
about five minutes opened his eyes slowly, first one 
and then the other. Again and again George bran- 
dished the sword and uttered the hitherto infallible 
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tormula, but the dragon remained alive. He trimmed 
the whiskers. But the dragon only looked crestfallen, 
and then slipped off into a doze. With a strange chill 
in his heart, George withdrew to rest. 

The truth dawned upon him. This dragon had no 
imagination. He must kill it in the old sanguinary 
way, sofe of the offspring of the slaughter might 
escape, and Britain would again swarm with dragons. 
Hopefully he advanced again and woke the dragon with 
cries of “You are a dead dragon!” The great yellow 
eyes glared at him a few minutes; then a look of in- 
describable boredom spread over the lugubrious face 


of the dragon. George spurred his horse and charged. 
The dragon just yawned... 

It soon came to be known far and wide that George, 
having fulfilled his mission on earth, had mysteriously 
disappeared. And it was said that he had been re- 
ceived in other, happier lands, where Ganymede-like, 
he was spending a happy, useful life without ever 
having undergone the pangs of death. After the pre- 
scribed number of years he was made a Saint. 

The quest, however, was completed, for the dragon 
died shortly afterward, whether of old age or of in- 
digestion no one knows. 


The “*‘Autonomous Plan’’ at Antioch 
By HORACE CHAMPNEY 


&6 MAN’S REAL MASTERY of a subject does not come 

from the usual routine of lectures and classes, but 
from what he has taken hold of and worked out for himself. 
A road over which we have been led any number of times 
may remain a perfect mystery to us, but when we have guided 
ourselves, made our own decisions, the way is clear. It is 
not the object to get a larger range of facts, but to get that 
power that enables one to go through things by himself, with- 
out having to be led.” 

In these words President Morgan addressed the students in 
assembly. And to carry this principle into practise it is an- 
nounced that, beginning next year, t-7o new departments in the 
academic program of all students above the sophomore year will 
be inaugurated: “self-study,” and “student sharing in adminis- 
tration.” : 

“Self-study” means that formal classes will be largely abol- 
ished and that the professors and their assistants will be 
available for conferences at all times. Syllabuses will be 
provided outlining each course. Occasional lectures may be 
given, but ‘the heart of the program is the requirement that 
the student shall not come to the faculty for help until he 
has done his best to master the problem alone.’ Frequent 
examinations will be given and students who fail to meet the 
new responsibilities will be dropped. 

“Student sharing in administration” signifies that each stu- 
dent, as a regular part of his education, shall be entrusted 
with some detail of administrative responsibility. This work 
will vary, according to the ability of the student, from wash- 
ing bottles in the freshman “chem lab” to instructing in phil- 
osophy. 

These two devices thus turn the student loose to find his 
own way over the road, at the same time tying him to the 
administration in a way that helps him appreciate the larger 
problems of education and respond to their demands. The 
new plan reveals many alluring possibilities, and from its 
“adaptability to the needs of the individual” to the “abolition 
of alarm clocks” they were discussed in imaginative detail in 
The New Student for February 23. 

But in order to understand the recent development at Antioch 
in relation to a larger progress it is necessary to go back a 
few years. When Mr. Morgan became president of Antioch 
in 1921 he put into effect a definite educational philosophy— 
namely, that “experience is the basis of knowledge and skill.” 
For example, if I would become an orator I would make more 
progress in that direction by attempting one speech than by 
reading several volumes on this subject. And since we go to 
college as a preparation for assuming the responsibilities of life 
it is strange that we should be carefully shielded from any such 
responsibilities while we pursue our college course. Conse- 
quently Mr. Morgan sent the student away from the campus in 
alternate five-week periods to hold down a job shoulder to shoul- 
der with America’s factory hands, laborers, clerks, farm hands, 
or tradesmen, as the case might be. This practical experience 
in living combined with academic work is the essence of the 
“cooperative plan” that made Antoch famous. 

But Mr. Morgan, in placing this new emphasis on experience 


as the basis of knowledge, did not lose sight of the importance 
of the academic side of college training. If to be thrown out 
into a merciless world to learn by trial and error were the best 
way to live effectually there would be no need for colleges. But 
one extreme is as foolhardy as the other. What is needed is a 
working synthesis of first-hand experience with study of the ex- 
perience of others, (for what else do we get from books and pro- 
fessors?). 

But if the philosophy of experience applied so effectively to 
the larger conception of education—learning to live—why should 
it not also be applied to the pursuit of academic knowledge? If 
I would really master the route—whether it be the route to ef- 
fective living, or the route to academic knowledge—I must seek 
out my own way over it. When we realize that the accumula- 
tion of facts during our college course is unimportant compared 
with the art of discovering facts and understanding them, it is 
evident how essential it is that we learn to find our own way 
rather than merely be led for a while along the road. 


With this need in view Mr. Morgan has been experimenting 
for several years with what he termed “autonomous courses.” 
Students wanting advanced work in some field not covered by 
the regular courses would be given an outline and bibliography 
and told to work out the course themselves, consulting the pro- 
fessor from time to time if necessary. This plan proved so suc- 
cessful that Mr. Morgan has now decided to apply it to all 
courses above the sophomore year. (Since the Antioch course 
is extended over six years, due to the cooperative plan, this 
means that the last four years will’ be on the autonomous basis.) 

As we have seen, however, the new plan that will go into 
effect next September does not stop at making the student find 
his own way along the route to knowledge; it goes further: he 
must help his fellow students to find theirs. The value of this 
last aspect of the plan as a stimulus to thoroughness of learning 
and as practise in transmitting ideas to others is evident. But 
it may seem at first that the effect on the students aided would 
be a violation of the spirit of the self-study principle. This seem- 
ing difficulty clears up, however, when we remember that self- 
study is only relative—there will be times when the student will 
have to confer with the professor. In fact it seems likely that 
these times will be so frequent that the services of student assis- 
tants as authorities of first appeal will be highly appreciated by 
faculty members, 


At present, while the plan yet exists only in the heads and 
notebooks of Mr. Morgan and his faculty committees, it is impos- 
sible to say much of the details. A few months of actual oper- 
ation will do more to work off the rough spots than any amount 
of discussion—the philosophy of experience again. But in the 
meantime a number of salient points are in evidence. 

The one great factor that makes a college different from a 
correspondence school academically is the personal inspiration 
derived from contacts with other minds, both students and fac- 
ulty. I believe it is the innately human desire for company that 
makes it so much more pleasant to pursue knowledge in asso- 
ciation with others. And then the diversity of attitudes repre- 
sented in a well conducted class room discussion are too valuable 
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to give up. But if under the new plan an abundance of informal 
discussion groups is promoted, mostly conducted by students, 
this need will be met far more completely than in the past. 

Another result of the new plan will be a highly efficient 
“natural” selection of students. A large proportion of the young 
folks who find their way to college will not be interested in the 
least in assuming such responsibilities as would be thrust upon 
them at Antioch. Thus only students with real potentialities as 
scholars will have the temerity to go there and only the best of 
these will stay. After a decade or so Antioch should have a 
standard of scholarship to be envied indeed. 


Then there will be this important result: Antioch has from 
the beginning attracted to its portals an unusually large pro- 
portion of students of the kind that had ideas about how a col- 
lege should be run and didn’t hesitate to express them. But their 
remoteness from the actual work of administration placed them 
at a disadvantage in forming sound judgments, while the faculty 
would discount their opinions even if they were sound, because 
the authors lacked the actual experience of trying to run the 
college. Under the new plan of student sharing in administra- 
tion the situation should improve considerably. Some of the 
radicals were, of course, mere chronic kickers, and they will not 
care to exert the effort now necessary to stay. But the thor- 
oughbred idealists among them will have a splendid opportunity 

to see things from the inside, a situation which will lend more 


significance as well as more force to their criticisms. 

The new plan is also a great step in the direction of responsi- 
ble freedom for the student, and to those of us who chafe at the 
principle that the college should turn out a mass of uniformly 
educated ‘products according to a standard pattern this progress 
toward freedom for development of individuality is welcome in- 
deed. 

In looking ahead we naturally wonder what will be the next 
application of Morgan’s philosophy of experience. In 1921 it 
was the “Co-operative Plan,” in 1927, the “Autonomous Plan,” 
in 1938—who can tell? Perhaps the principle that in order to 
really learn the student must find his way for himself will lead 
to an appreciation of the futility of the punishment and reward 
motive—the red hot F’s and fat luscious A’s may be found to 
blind the groping student to the real objective of his pathway. 
Or again, it might strike at required courses, holding that if it 
is wise to let the student work out each individual course for 
himself it would be equally wise to give him autonomy in the 
planning of the larger unit, his six-year college course. Even 
the degree itself, the sacred cow of the “educated” class in Ame- 
rica, may fall before Morgan’s axe. But the possibilities are as 
problematical as they are glorious to contemplate. 

The fact is to be noted that progress is being made at Antioch 
in the methods of higher education, and that this progress is 
being achieved not through a cataclysmic revolt of the students, 
but by a steady evolutionary process. ’ 


Roomers 
(The Scrawl, Northwestern U.) 


ALFRED CIANI 


Alfred Ciani, with neither trunk nor suitcase, moves in with 
two large boxes of books. 


His books are formidable looking. Some are printed on 
wrapping paper. Others are burdened with pictures from life 
revealing the degraded state of the landless peon of Yucatan. 
In those in which there are no pictures, there are, instead, 
many exclamation marks. There are paper covers, covers with- 
out titles--and some volumes with no covers. On the other 
hand, as one surveys the unordered stacks about the dingy 
room, he is now and again impressed by a very striking bind- 
ing, embellished with an arresting title—Truth or Justice, or 
The Octopus or Profits. 


“Capitalism everywhere is the same,” Alfred tells me. “In 
my country just as in Yucatan—in every country; labor pro- 
duces everything and gets nothing. My country was the most 
beautiful and intellectual in the world—for many, many years. 
Our culture produced the Renaissance; it moved the whole 
world out of decay; it made life good with the grand art al- 
ready in the Middle Ages! My people love beauty and serenity 
- -and wisdom. . 

“Here in America you are the same. In two years in your 
country I see everything the same, exploitation of the masses 
by the classes—Here! this book will show you. ...I am sorry 
I cannot read to you passages tonight. But I must go. To- 
night it is classes at the university. You will excuse; but some- 
time I shall read to you incidents from this book. It is very 
cruel, civilization. Beauty is nothing. There is no time for 
wisdom. At the university my classes show. Social improve- 
ment, four students; Real Estate Practice, three hundred! 
Profits!. . . . always the same. Some evening I shall demon- 
strate to you quotations from all countries, the same. I hope 
vou will excuse. Coodnight.” 


Alfred is perhaps thirty-five. He holds that universal 
brotherhood may be realized only through a universal language. 
As a devotee of Esperanto he corresponds with members 
of the Universal Esperanto League in thirty-seven countries. 
He writes a faultless feminine hand, which he mastered at the 
public night school in Easton, Pennsylvania. 


He is incredibly methodical in every habit of life. Every 


night he drinks orange juice in his bedroom, Every day he 
walks two miles after luncheon. He breathes deeply before 
an open window for ten minutes, every two hours, He eats 
bran and prunes for breakfast; and plenty of carrots and 
spinach for dinner. He never fails to gargle saltwater after 
his evening bath. He will not read in bed. He drinks cold 
water before breakfast. He avoids fried meats. 

Capitalism will never get him. His life is simple, his wants 
are few. These he fulfills by selling Fuller Brushes. 


Mr. LUNDGREN 


Mr. Lundgren will teach me Norwegian if I will help him 
with his English. 

Carpenters get pretty good pay, but Lundgren would like 
to speak English well enough to get into the contracting busi- 
ness. Besides he may wish some time to take the Civil Serv- 
ice examination for Railway Mail Clerk, 

“T heard a fellow say on da streetkor; ‘Bebe Daniels is a 
purty—’ How is it you say it Hot Momma? Ha ha ha.— 
purty hot momma, huh? Hahaha. In de old kontry ve say—” 

Lundgren has a Bible in his native tongue, which he reads 
spasmodically. Frequently we find it in the morning, after 
he is gone, open, face downward on the dresser. 

“Does your Bible say it like dis?” he asks frequently in the 
evening. There is a queer uncertainty in his voice. Ameri- 
cans, he finds, are so very different in so many, many ways. 
Even with his Bible in hand he seems perplexed, confused, 
timorous. I must try to help him. 

“Lundy, you must drive yourself into crowds,” 1 tell him. 
“Watch people everywhere; you will soon catch on.” 

My Norwegian improves; his English, not so rapidly. But 
in other fields Lundy progresses quite well. In six weeks he 
has abandoned the tradition of drinking coffee from the 
saucer, After two months of intensive observation he an- 
nounces that he will not have his hair short-clipped again. 

And then, one morning in the third month, I find Lundy’s 
door closed at eight o’clock. 

Tip-toeing to his bedside in the darkened room, I am re 
lieved to know that he only sleeps. 

“Ah, my dear fellow; so you have your shoes on you! 


in- 
deed! And your vest! My dear Lundy!” 
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On the dresser, face upward, is the open ‘Bible, place- 
marked at the Norwegian Beatitudes, by an empty flask. 

I close the door, softly, and hurry to my work. 

At last Lundy understands us. 


DAVID FRANKLIN 


That nice, clean young fellow in the east bed-room is David 
Franklin, a chemist. 

He sends his laundry back to Madison every week, and 
when his mother packs it for the return she slips in half a 
cake or, perhaps, a friend chicken. 

Mr. Franklin keeps very regular hours; he does not smoke; 
and he never fails in the morning to throw the covering over 
the end of the brass bed—to air. 

He has thought of joining a neighborhood church—as a 
step toward forming friendships in his new surroundings. He 
already has several friends in the Y. M. C, A., where he spends 
three evenings a week in body building sports; but he knew 
a great many nice girls at college, and a fellow often feels 
like he would enjoy the company of a cultivated girl. 

Mr. Franklin has no books in his small, but very orderly 
room. He sold all his text books before leaving Madison. But 
he certainly would not miss an issue of the American Magazine. 

“A fellah finds good, sound inspiration in that magazine.” 

Once finding David’s door open, I paused to chaz. 

He likes Chicago very well; but he would really prefer a 
smaller city. He has not been to the theatre since his arrival 
last Fall. But he certainly must see The Miracle. He had 
thought some of joining the Chemical Club; but he learned 
through a friend of his “Y’ class that the president is a Jew. 
Once he thought of going to the opera, but could not bring 
himself to expressing even indirect approval of the life that 
Garden woman had led, Once he would have gone to the 
Palace, but Peggy Joyce was on the bill—and any theatre 
which offered that kind of stuff certainly did not get his 
patronage. Chemistry is quite an interesting science during 
the first two years at college, but after that it’s the same old 
stuff over and over again. It is a-very old science, and the 
world has so long known the last word in the field that it is 
quite dull to the specialist after his ‘introductory college 
courses. 

David has never read Fantasius Mallaire. But The Little 
Minister certainly was a fine story. He has never heard of 
Jurgen. But he certainly did enjoy A Girl of the Limberlost. 

David was just a bit too young to join the army. 

“But I'll be ready for the uext war, you bet.” 

When the conversation drags a bit, David comes to my 
rescue. 

“By the way,” he says casually, “I have a book you would 
enjoy.” 

He opens his dresser drawer and extricates a small volume 
from beneath his underwear. 

“You are welcome to borrow it any time. You can sit 
down and read it here if you like, It’s full of facts ... mighty 
good stuff. They don’t print the title on the cover, you see.” 

I examine the volume. 

“Oh yes. ... Well! Thank you so much; I shall read it 
some time.” 

“You'll enjoy it, I’m sure of that. It’s the only book I’ve 
held on to; and it’s just what the title says—What a Young 
Man Should Know.” 


Next month will appear two articles describ- 
ing two graduate schools of unusual usefulness. 
There will also be an article on “The Europe of 
the Young Men,” telling what the Old Country 
looks like to our contemporary generation. 


The present issue was put together with great 


irresponsibility. The editor confesses that he 
was tired of ‘educational problems’ and so 
printed a lot of material that had pleased or 
irritated him by virtue of the ideas it contained. 


THE NEW LEADER 


America’s Foremost Socialist Journal 


EVERY WEEK: 


NORMAN THOMAS 


In a Critical Survey of the 
Week’s Events 


McALISTER COLEMAN 


In Wise and Humorous Com- 
ments on Movements and Men 


V. F. CALVERTON 
Applies the Yardstick of 
Sociological Criticism to 
the Literary Output 


ADAM COALDIGGER 


Translates Labor’s Yearnings 
into Witty, Pointed 
Observations 


S. A. De Witt offers a haven to the budding poets; Joseph 
ee Shipley surveys the current drama; Louis Stanley reveals 
the mainsprings of changing trade union policies; M. H. 
Hedges prints his best writing, the novel, “Governor Minturn.” 


In addition the New Leader presents each week special 
article by leading authorities on Socialism and Labor, news and 


feature stories of the Labor’s struggles and victories in the 
United States and Abroad. 


“Tf it’s Labor News Read it First in The New Leader.” 


THE NEW LEADER 


7 EAST 15th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Subscription Rates: 1 year, $2.00— 
Trial Subscription for six months: $1.00 


Sample Copies will be Cheerfully forwarded on Request 


The Ides oF March 


won’t bother you much if you have a clear 
conscience. 


And by the way, 


Tucked somewhere in your subcon- 
scious do you find a tiny note advising 
you that your favorite publication has 
heavy bills to pay and needs help in 
paying them? 


Better get it out of your system before it 


really disturbs you. Here’s how! 


The New Student, 


2929 Broadway, New York 


Realizing that the subscription price of The New 
Student cannot possibly carry the cost of pub- 
lishing the paper, I enclose $ represent- 
ing my wish that The New Student continue to 
live and prosper. 


Signed 


Address 
N. S. 3/9/27 


Travel Points 
the Way to 

a well rounded 
education 


Shall We Chuck Christianity? —Or Try It? 


Religion on The Campus—a selected re- 


sume of addresses and discussions in the 


the inexpensive means of crossing to Europe main- 
tained exclusively for those in search of travel’s rich 
experiences. 


National Student Conference at Mil- 


It is the college way 
Application blanks are required in all cases 


$170—$18§ Round Trip to EUROPE 


on Holland-America Line Ships (weekly sailings to and 
from the continent calling in England, France, and 
Holland). Early booking is essential. 


waukee - - - - Cloth, $1.50 
with The Intercollegian—Student Opin- 
ion at Its Best’’; articles, reviews, news. 


he magazine of the Student Christ- 
Application blanks may be had from T 8 


aN STUDENT 
‘ Aly TRIRD*CABIN 
ey ASSOCIATION 


ian Movement - -_ the year $1.25 


The Intercollegian 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


Both for $2.50 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


LOOKING FORWARD | | BERMUDA 


to your summer vacation? 


Ideal for winter and spring vacations— 
—JOBS FOR STUDENTS average yearly temperature 70° 


—STUDENT TOURS Only two days from New York—-sailings twice weekly, 
—SUMMER CONFERENCES on transatlantic liners. 


—STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY 
You'll find them all mentioned, in the next | S.S. FORT VICTORIA 


few months in the news and advertising 
columns of The New Student. | S. S. FORT ST. GEORGE 


If your name is not on our list, be sure you All outdoor sports, including golr, tennis, sailing, bathing, 
take immediate steps to remedy the condi- ] horse racing, fishing, riding, driving, etc. 

tion. The slip below will help you, A dollar ST. GEORGE HOTEL, ST. GEORGE—especially 
and a half will save you. attractive, located in the picturesque and quaint part of 


the island. Excellent cuisine and service. Magnificent 
tiled, covered and heated swimming pool. 
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THE NEW STUDENT, 


2929 Broadway, New York. 
Enclosed is $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 


For booklets and reservations write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 WHITEHALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


INCOTRBE® <5 Os ok ok 6 halen RT ee eo ee OR ANY LOCAL TOURIST AGENT 
N. S. 3/9/27 t 
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